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“THERE IS NOTHING MEAN ABOUT US.” 
Uncie Sam. “What Congress proposes to reduce our Army and Navy to!” 
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PARTY PROSPECTS. 


FEXHE meeting of Democrats at the Man- 

hattan Club threw no light upon the 
political situation. Judge Parker, of Al- 
bany, a well-known Democratic politician 
in New York, who has been his party candi- 
date for the Chief Magistracy of the State, 
proposed that the party should “rest on the 
doctrine of free trade, sound currency, and 
reform”—a cry which he thought would rai- 
ly all honest men, and elect a Democrat to 
the Presidency in 1876. By free trade we 
understand Judge PARKER to mean a reve- 
nue tariff, and not the abolition of customs 
duties—a doctrine which is agreeable to 
many Republicans who are quite as sturdy 
partisans as the judge. It is not, therefore, 
a distinctively “ Democratic” issue, especial- 





ly in the State of Pennsylvania. “Sound 
currency and reform” are words by which 
every adherent of every party would de- 
scribe his wishes and aims. If by sound 


currency Judge PARKER means an anti-in- 
flation policy, a perusal of the late votes 
upon that subject in Congress will show him 
that it is not a Democratic policy. Judge 
PARKER’S speech was cheerful and pleasant 
for a social assembly, buat it was not signifi- 
cant. 

Senator BAYARD, of Delaware, made what 

1s considered to be the speech of the even- 
ing. Mr. BaYarp is a courteous and cul- 
tivated gentleman, and an intense partisan. 
His speech was a prolonged lament, varied 
with an assertion that the times needed 
honest men, and that a national convention 
must be called “te see what the war has 
brought upon us,” and whether any amend- 
ment to the Constitution is needed to save 
suffering in any part of the country. It is 
obvious that all this is not tangible. We 
all, of whatever ‘party, agree that there is 
corruption in politics, and that honest men 
are wanted; and every voter is apt to be- 
lieve that what the country requires can 
best be obtained through his own party. 


The task of a man in Mr. BAYARD’s place is 
to show that honesty of administration and 
a wise and progressive policy are to be ex- 
pected from the Democratic rather than from 
the Republican party. For he does not in- 


vite honest men who agree with him to 
come out of his party as well as from the op- 
position and form a new one, but he invites 
us to consider our oid friend, the Democratic 


party, which, as the Chicago Times tells us, 
was arrayed against the principle of human 
liberty, and which to men of middle life is 
tolerably well known—Mr. BaYAarD invites 
us to cousider this party as the depository 
of the vital principles of the hour, congratu- 


lating himself that he was among political 
brethren. 

Senator BayarD said that General GRANT 
and his party had taught the country to 
disregard the written laws of the Constitu- 
tion as well as “the unwritten laws of the 
country”—-such, we suppose, as those de- 
manding the election and appointment of 
honest and capable men—and that “ we 
Democrats” must teach the country to re- 
spect them again. And he thought he was 
not stating the case too strongly when he 
said that for thirteen years—that is, since 
1861, when the Democratic party, BUCHANAN, 
Fioyp, Toucey, Jacos THompson, HOWELL 
Cons, and the rest, went out of power— 
“the people of the United States have lived 
under a real despotism, veiled by the forms 
of republican government.” Was it worth 
while te come all the way from Washington 
to say this? And within less than a week 
after the speech was made the Democratic 
party, having obtained power in Connecti- 
cut, selected as a Senator of the United States 
Mr. W.W. Eaton. His sole reputation outside 
of Lis State is that of a politician, who during 
the war was one of the most uncompromising 
in New England; and Mr. 
te which we are to look for 
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the new era, puts Mr, Eaton in the seat of 
Senator BUCKINGHAM, one of the most “loy- 
al” of men—a word which we know is dis- 
pleasing to Mr. Bayarp’s political friends— 
and one of the most efficient of the war Gov- 
ernors. 
This is the comment—this, and the selec- 
tion by the Democratic party of FERNANDO 
Woop as Speaker, and its divided vote upon 
inflation, and the unchanged character of 
its leadership, including the speech of Mr. 
BayaRD—upon the invitation to regard the 
Democratic party as the party of reform and 
of the future. The tone of Mr. ELDRIDGE’s 
report upon the South Carolina memorial, 
Mr, EaTon’s extreme theories of State rights, 
learned in South Carolina, where he lived, 
and the basis of his opposition to the war— 
all tend to show the very serious difficulties 
that would certainly arise should that party 
control the government. It is apparently 
hard for Mr. BAYARD and his fellow-partisans 
of similar character to see that parties are 
not judged by their professions, but by their 
practices. The Democratic party was de- 
feated at the last Presidential election not 
because the country did not approve many 
of the propositions of the platform, not be- 
cause it did not wish purity of administra- 
tion, or cherished hatred of the Southern 
States, but because it was resolved that the 
new Union with all its guarantees should be 
maintained, and believed it safer in the 
hands of its friends than of its enemies. 
Senator Bayarp and his friends seem to 
forget that we live in a new time, under 
new conditions, and that a party which by 
the mere fact of its continued existence rep- 
resents a time happily long past, and prin- 
ciples and a policy continuously and conclu- 
sively condemned by the people, is not the 
party which the country will trust. Mr. 
Eaton, for instance, is a type of what is call- 
ed the Bourbon Democrat. He differs from 
JEFFERSON Davis only in the fact that he 
did not take up arms. It would be as mon- 
strous that a party of which he is the chosen 
representative—and in a New England State, 
where, if any where, amelioration might be 
expected—should return to power as that 
the government of the country after the 
Revolution should have been intrusted to 
Tories who had “acquiesced.” The coun- 
try does not need the spirit that acquiesces 
in the new order, but that from which it 
sprang. If Mr. Bayarp thinks thatthe con- 
dition of the country for thirteen years is a 
despotism, he would properly wish to dis- 
turb it, and restore republicanism. That 
was what ANDREW JOHNSON thought, and 
would have done. That was what General 
Bare proposed to do with the sword. And 
we believe the success of the Democratic 
party to be challenged by the fact that the 
country, listening to its leaders and watch- 
ing its course, perceives that the views of 
ANDREW JOHNSON and General Barr are 
more agreeable to it than the convictions 
which have restored and renewed the Union. 





CARICATURE IN CONTROVERSY. 


WE observe that some of our Republican 
friends of the press seem to forget that cari- 
cature is a legitimate weapon of controver- 
sy, although, as it necessarily deals with per- 
sons, its caustic thrusts are often peculiarly 
disagreeable. When the statesman of Black- 
well’s Island said that he did not care for 
what was printed about him, because his 
constituency was not given to reading, but 
that every body could see and understand a 
picture, he recognized the power of carica- 
ture. It is a weapon which requires great 
skill in the use, and which should be wield- 
ed always with conscience and perception. 
A foul blow with the pencil is sure to recoil, 
but a fair one is most effective. But it is 
unfair to consider it ill-natured because it 
has recourse to its necessary conditions to 
produce its effect. Its object is not merely 
to raise a laugh, but to tell a serious truth 
humorously. If thecaricaturist, for instance, 
thinks that tnflation would be a national 
disaster, because it is a violation of pledges, 
and a kind of robbery and deception, his view 
may be mistaken, but he must certainly re- 
gard his means if he proposes to express his 
opinion. Now inflation can not be abstract- 
ly represented, and he therefore properly se- 
lects its most noted champions to symbolize 
it, and in making them laughable, or in sug- 
gesting what seems to him the peril of their 
attempt, he is not personally ridiculing them, 
but their opinions, and in the only way pos- 
sible to him. 

If an orator in a speech to a thousand per- 
sons, with rhetorical felicity and in a man- 
ner to move continual merriment, should de- 
scribe his opponents as Captain Bobaiils, 
or dragons, or ogres, he would do what the 
caricaturist does, and he would do it un- 
blamed. Of course neither the orator nor 
the artist has the right to malign. The 
word and the work must be honest, and if 
there be any intention to wound or slander, 
the guilt is the same whether the blow be 





dealt by the pen, the pencil, or the voice. 





We agree, too, that the peculiar conditions 


of caricature should be borne in mind by. 


the artist: that he should consider how the 
meaning of words written or spoken may be 
graded and shaded, and as this is impossible 
in a caricature, that it should be designed 
with a full consciousness of the fact. 

But in the same way the spectator is 
bound to look at it with a consciousness of 
its conditions: and its first condition is hu- 
mor; without that it fails. To draw a man, 
for instance, as a cabbage head merely is as 
inexcusable as to call him by that name. 
But when there is an impression in the gen- 
eml consciousness that a man is a cabbage 
head, or when some especial agricultural as- 
sociation instinctively suggests the name, 
then it is a stroke of humor, and is univers- 
ally recognized, except by two classes of 
persons—one the individual, and the other 
his friends. The friends of Mr. SEwaRD 
thought it very hard that he should be rep- 
resented as the Grand Vizier of ANDREW 
JOHNSON in a powerful series of pictures 
which commanded public attention. But 
if Mr. Sewakp’s influence had not been baf- 
fled, if he could have persuaded the country 
to believe in ANDREW JOHNSON and support 
him, the consequences would have been dis- 
astrous. So the merciless fusillade of pic- 
tures upon TWEED was certainly a public 
service. But is it only a malefactor like 
TWEED who is to be caricatured? Is grave 
although honest difference of opinion not a 
fair subject of caricature, that what seems 
to the artist the real character and tendency 
of the views he opposes may be vividly ex- 
posed? The journals that favor inflation 
have used every legitimate weapon they 
could command, and they should not petu- 
lantly complain of their adversaries for do- 
ing the same. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


THE mcvement in favor of the voting of 
women has acquired a gravity which can not 
be disregarded. In the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts the proposition of submitting the 
amendment to the people was lost the other 
day by a majority of five only, and in Mich- 
igan the question has been laid before the 
State by the Legislature, and excites very 
great interest. We observe among the sup- 
porters of the suffrage the names of well- 
known citizens, judges upon the bench, and 
other official persons, and the press enters 
warmly into the debate. The proposition is 
very serious. What may be called the 
American arguments in its favor are ob- 
vious and conclusive, so much so that the 
meetings of its friends are almost monoto- 
nous from the familiar tone of the speeches. 
That women have an equal stake in society 
—that they are property owners and tax- 
payers—that “ virtual” representation is not 
representation—that they are therefore 
taxed without representation, are truths 
that an American can not deny. Again, that 
many laws, made by men alone, are, for that 
reason, unjust to women—that an improv- 
ing sentiment constantly demands their 
modification on the: ground of injustice— 
that on school boards and in certain local 
questions their official presence and suffrage 
are of high public benefit, is not a subject of 
dispute. But there are a serious and thought- 
ful doubt and opposition reasonably and 
temperately urged which deserve the can- 
did consideration of the friends of the move- 
ment. 

The first and the most powerful of these, 
because the v: and ‘susceptible of 
highly imaginative treatment, is the argu- 
ment of sex. It is a difficult argument to 
state plainly, because it implies what is not 
matter of public discussion; but it is sub- 
stantially this, that the influence of sex in 
its widest and most comprehensive sense 
would be found practically the source of a 
corruption in politics quite beyond any of 
which we have experience, and that the ef- 
fect both upon men and women, and upon 
the national character and prospects, would 
be most demoralizing and alarming. The 
Nation, in a clear and admirable presenta- 
tion of this argument, illustrates it from the 
case of church government in which the 
fact of sex has bred such scandal and trouble, 
and cites, as an instance of what might be 
expected to arise from the relations of men 
and women in political life, the trouble in 
which a very distinguished and most hon- 
orable man, an advocate of woman suffrage, 
has lately been involved. 

But in view of the fact that men and 
women are of necessity most intimately as- 
sociated in every relation of life, and that, 
so far as sex is concerned, its influence 
would be neither more nor less than it is 
now, we can not see why admission to the 
suffrage should produce the e 
results feared. If it is true that this de- 
ranging element of sex surrounds the co- 
operation even of the best men and women 
with serious dangers, is it also true that 
where there is the least co-operation of the 
sexes in the common interests of life there 





is also a purer morality and a higher indi- 
Vidual character? Does the association of 
women with men in the management of ed- 
ucation, or the right of women to vote as 
stockholders, or their equal association in 
churches—conceding the scandals and trou- 
bles—produce a lower moral tone in the 
community? Or is it not rather true that 
it is as society becomes more truly civilized, 
more intelligent, more self-restrained, and 
in communities of the highest moral tone, 
that these advances are made, and that the 
demand for the ballot is the most earnest ? 
We do not admit that a female politician 
would hold her male opponent at her mercy 
in the sense and manner alleged; and we 
are very sure that any increase of the trou- 
ble supposed would by the necessity of the 
case tend to cure itself—that is to say, the 
damaging power of such calumny would be 
weakened—while, on the other hand, there 
would be an influx of more generous mo- 
tives and nobler feelings, arising equally 
from the difference of sex, and which any 
man who has been associated with women 
in works of practical charity fully compre- 
hends, but of which those who urge the ob- 
jection of sex seem to be wholly unmindful. 

Such considerations are in their nature 
speculative and abstract, but there is an- 
other more practical objection. It is that 
to multiply ballots is not to increase the 
virtue and intelligence without which no 
number of ballots can secure good govern- 
ment. The argument which underlies this 
objection is that the suffrage should be ed- 
ucated; that a certain and rather high in- 
telligence, indicated by a proper degree of 
education, should be required of every voter. 
This may be a good reason for regretting 
that ignorant black men vote in Carolina, 
but is it a reason that intelligent and edu- 
cated white women should not vote in Mich- 
igan? And is it a sound reason for exclud- 
ing such citizens from the polls that, if ad- 
mitted, the ignorant would also vote? If 
the reason that women should not vote is 
not their sex, but the ignorance of some, 
then the fact of the exclusion of edacated 
women, by which the advantage of their 
character and intelligence is lost, should be 
a reason not for opposing their admission, 
but for the most strenuous advocacy of an 
educated suffrage only, in order that they 
might be admitted. 

We are very glad that the general debate 
upon the question of woman suffrage is to 
take place in the State of Michigan, because 
the judgment of so intelligent a community 
will be of great weight. And there is this 
satisfaction in the discussion, that the decis- 
ion will represent much more nearly than is 
usual at the polls the actual unbiased opin- 
ion of the people of Michigan. We have 
no doubt of the ultimate result; and if the 
State decides adversely, the question will 
have had a fair hearing, and the cause, re- 
tiring in good order from Bunker Hill, will 
proceed to Yorktown. 





THE POLICE AS GUARDIANS OF 
THE BALLOT-BOX. 


THOSE who do not live in New York can 
not easily understand the great importance 
which they see is attached to the appoint- 
ment of a Police Commissioner, and to the 
action of the Governor in favoring a bill 
which vests the appointment in the Mayor 
alone. The Governor’s action, however, was 
strictly in accordance with ‘the principles 
which he declared upon taking office, and 
was to have been expected. © action of 
the Mayor under the power against the 
grant of which he protested has excited 
general attention and severe comment, for 
the reason that we will mention. As is well 
known outside of the State, the city of New 
York is governed at Albany by means of a 
charter, which is annually amended and 
frequently wholly changed to secure certain 
results. On the other hand, the State of 
New York, when the Demecratic party has 
been in the ascendency, has virtually been 
governed by the city, in which the party 
majority is found. In 1862 the city elected 
Governor SEYMOUR against the Republican 
majority of the State; and in 1868, as is gen- 
erally believed, Governor HorrmMaN was 
“counted in” by a vote which the returns 
in the city were fraudulently made to certi- 
fy. When the Tammany Ring came into the 
control of the Democratic party, it simplified 
the means of managing elections. “ Repeat- 
ing” and “ colonizing” were cumbrous meth- 
ods. The Ring Legislature therefore author- 
ized the appointment of inspectors of elec- 
tion by the Police Board. This gave that 
board the entire control of the electoral 
machinery, and really made the honesty of 
the returns depend wholly upon the good 
faith of the board. If it knew that a few 
thousand votes more or less were wanted to 
secure a majority in the State, it could very 
easily manufacture them ; for the inspectors 
at the polls, and the policemen who guarded 
them and who took charge of the returns 
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when the polls were closed, could be all creat- 
ures of the board. 

~ Iewill be seen, therefore, that not so much 
as a guarantee for the preservation of public 
order, but as security for the purity of the 
ballot-box, upon which the government it- 
self rests, the character of the Police Com- 
missioners is a matter of the highest public 
concern, They should be well-known citi- 
zens of the best personal reputation, and 
then it woyld be of no importance to which 
party they belonged. If they were merely 
politicians or unknown persons, there could 
be no public confidence that their great 
eleztoral trust would be properly fulfilled ; 
for if the majority were partisan, there would 
be a general conviction that their action 
would be partisan; and if they were tied, 
there would be an equally general convic- 
tion of corrupt combination. To divide the 
board equally among ordinary politicians 
of both parties would secure nothing; and 
consequently when the responsibility of ap- 
pointment was given to the Mayor alone, it 
was, under the circumstances of the case, as 
monstrous an offense to appoint Mr. Drs- 
BECKER as it would have been in President 
Grant to have’ selected him as one of the 
counsel of the United States at Geneva. 
The people of New York have a right to 
know something of the men who are official- 
ly charged with protecting the sanctity of 
the ballot. It is not enough that the Mayor 
should say that he knows. He is, indeed, 
responsible, but a just and becoming sense 
of responsibility should show him what 
kind of action the circumstances demand. 
For his own support in the best public 
opinion, he is morally bound to discharge 
his responsibility in a manner that com- 
mands public confidence. And in the late 
appointment of a Commissioner the Mayor 
forfeited that public confidence and sup- 
port. 7 

If we are correct in this view of the im- 
rtance of the function of the Board of Po- 

ce as the guardian of elections, our readers 
elsewhere will understand why the Mayor’s 
action has aroused so much feeling. The 
city indeed is not now governed by the Ring 
charter; but the new charter retains in the 
Police Board the appointment of inspectors 
of elections, and it is not a board which 
makes an honest election a moral certainty. 
The Democratic papers, which fear that it 
will favor the Republicans, naturally com- 
plain, while those Republicans who would 
maintain every security of a pure ballot as 
of much more importance than any mere 
partisan advantage are equally concerned. 
The retention of the appointment of inspect- 
ors in the board was suspicious. There 
Was never any good reason for changing the 
practice of electing them, and of giving the 
opposition a representative; and it was 
changed only to facilitate swindling. The 
old system at least made a fair election more 
probable. The Republican party in New 
York has been seriously injured by the ap- 
parent readiness of some of its managers to 
adopt the devices of the late Ring. Such 
devices are very “smart,” and not in the 
least “sentimental,” but they also “knock 
the bottom out.” 





THE GENEVA AWARD. 


Tue Geneva Award Bill seems to have 
passed the Senate in defiance both of law 
and equity. The priuciple involved is not 
new; it has been often considered, and uni- 
formly decided in opposition to the policy 
of the bill, As it presents itself in this case 
the question is twofold: is the claim of the 
underwriters just; and was it considered at 
Geneva in making the award? In an arti- 
cle of great plainness and force published in 
the Baltimore Gazette, and supposed to be 
written by Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON, it is 
stated that in every adjudicated case in this 
country and in England, and by every ele- 
mentary writer upon the law of insurance, it 
is held that where property is validly aban- 
doned by the owner because of its being in- 
jured by a peril insured against, the under- 
writer at once becomes the owner. Even 
when an insured vessel or cargo is injured 
by collision, and the colliding vessel is at 
fault, the underwriter who pays the loss 
stands in the place of the assured to sue and 
recover from the colliding vessel for the 
amount of loss that he has paid. And the 
same principle holds where the entire value 
of the insured property has been lost. By 
the treaty of 1794 with England and other 
powers the United States have always claim- 
ed that in the cases of capture provided for 
the underwriters were to be considered as 
owners in whole or in part. 

The principle is clear, conceded, unques- 
tionable. Now in the war owners effected 
war risks, and by far the greater number of 
vessels captured were so insured. The De- 
partment of State from time to time re- 
quested those who had suffered by captures 
to file their claims. When the Treaty of 
Washington was negotiated, the claims on 
file for which the underwriters had fully 


paid were filed only by the underwriters 
themselves; and these, with the claims of 
those who had not been insured, were the 
losses submitted to arbitration at Geneva. 
Neither the arbitrators nor the counsel sug- 
gested that the underwriters were not en- 
titled to stand for the owners whose losses 
they had paid; and the final award of fif- 
teen millions of dollars was for losses sus- 
tained by our citizens in the capture of 
ships and cargoes by the three cruisers—the 
Alabama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah, In 
estimating this sum all the losses were con- 
sidered, including those which were covered 
and paid by insurance, with an addition for 
the actual expense of the government in its 
efforts to capture the cruisers and protect 
our commerce, 

In the face of these facts Senator Ep- 
MUNDs’s statement that the insurance com- 
panies have no right to any of the money is 
extraordinary, and the approval of it by the 
Senate is a threatened stain upon the na- 
tional honor. The money was awarded to 
indemnify certain specific claims, not to sat- 
isfy a national loss. Indeed, the whole sub- 


ject of “national” loss, except the actual 


expense of the government mentioned, was 
avoided in the decision. Mr. CONKLING tru- 
ly said in the debate, and in a very able 
speech, that if the money belonged in the 
Treasury, no one had any claim upon it, nei- 
ther underwriters nor any other persons; 
but if it were to follow the line marked by 
the arbitration, no one would deny that the 
claims of the underwriters were presented 
and allowed at Geneva, and that they must 
be allowed a hearing in court. Indeed, well- 
settled principles of law and equity and the 
admitted facts seem to require the admission 
of the underwriters’ claims; and even con- 
ceding the position of Mr. EpMuUNDS, that the 
wrong committed by Great Britain was not 
against the individual citizen, but against 
the nation, and that no nation can submit 
questions of its obligations to its own citi- 
zens to a foreign tribunal—conceding all 
this, we can not see why the claims of the 
underwriters, whenever and wherever indi- 
vidual claims are heard and decided, are not 
in law and equity, and by universal prac- 
tice, entitled to a hearing. 





GENERAL HOWARD. 


THERE have been for a long time stories in 
circulation prejudicial to General Howarpb, 
late of the Freedman’s Bureau. He was a 
brave and conspicuous soldier of the war, 
he had been eminent in the good work of 
the freedmen, and he was a member of the 
Church. To blacken his name, therefore, 
was to stigmatize several good things, and 
the dirty work has been zealously prosecuted 
in what were known when General HOWARD 
was leading an army corps and losing an 
arm as “ Copperhead” circles, his chief oppo- 
nent being FERNANDO Woop. Some time 
since the Secretary of War sent certain state- 
ments to the House of Representatives, and 
a court-martial was ordered, upon charges 
involving General Howarp’s personal and 
official character. The court has sent its 
decision to the President, and as it is known 
to be favorable, the expiring effort of malice 
was to insinuate that there were serious dif- 
ferences of judgment in the court. But the 
counsel of General Howarp telegraphed to 
Mr. EpGark KETCHUM that the court was 
unanimous upon the statement of facts, also 
upon all matters affecting his character as 
an officer and a gentleman, and also in com- 
mending his conduct as Commissioner—a 
decision which will be cordially welcomed 
by the country. 





AN UNDOUBTED RIGHT. 


THERE is one kind of civil right which 
the strictest constitutional interpretation 
will not deny to the colored citizens of the 
Southern States, and that is the right of 
educating their own children at their own 
expense, assisted by the voluntary aid of oth- 
ers. This is what WILLIAM CRarFt, whose 
story was very familiar during the Fugitive 
Slave Act excitement twenty-three years 
ago, proposes to do in South Georgia. His 
object is to give the poor country colored 
children a chance at the rudiments of edu- 
cation. Mr. Crart and his wife and son 
have bought a plantation or farm of 1800 
acres about twenty miles from Savannah, to 
which families with children will remove, 
hiring part of the land and paying a portion 
of the crop toward the school, while the 
children will work upon the land to raise 
grain and vegetables for their own use. 
Mr. CraFT in 1871 tried a similar experi- 
ment upon another spot, advanced the 
money, and secured a good crop; but the 
Ku-Klux destroyed the buildings and the 
harvest. Several gentlemen in Boston, in 
New York, and elsewhere have subscribed 
to further a project which is in such capa- 
ble hands; and whoever is disposed may ad- 
dress Mr. CRAFT at 252 West Twenty-sixth 





Street, New York. 





THE FLOWER CHARITY. 


Wirs all our brethren of the press we 
make our annual appeal for flowers for the 
sick and suffering. The ladies who have 
devoted themselves for several years in the 
months of May and June to this beautiful 
charity have resumed their work, and are 
to be found on Mondays at 239 Fourth Av- 
enue from ten to one o’clock, and there flow- 
ers and shrubs may be sent. The delight 
and refreshment, the renewed confidence in 
men and gratitude to God, which the sweet 
and bright blossoms bring to the weary and 
dying invalid are not to be described. The 
tenderest service which such gifts render to 
the sick is perhaps the consciousness that 
they are not forgotten, May those who 
read these words in the midst of great gar- 
dens, or who have the money which can buy 
the flowers, remember with how little effort 
they can do a great service to the unhappy. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


In the last number of our paper we made a 
reference to that portion of Dr. ScuweInruRTH’S 
Heart of Africa relating to the rediscovery of 
the Pygmies, always considered fabulous when 
mentioned in the pages of Heroporvus and the 
older poets, The other great features of his 
work are his contributions to the hydrography 
of Central Africa, and the light which he throws 
on the slave-hunting system, and the work begun 
for the Egyptian government by Sir Samuet 
Baker. In regard to the quéstion of the Nile, 
it may be briefly stated that ScuweinrurTH 
crossed the western water-shed of that river, and 
having arrived where the Lualaba must come— 
if it come northward at all, and not into the Ny- 
anza—he found the Welle, the Keebaly, the Gad- 
da, and all the streams of the land flowing west- 
ward, and probably to the Shary. This does 
not “‘ settle the Lualaba,” but it proves the ex- 
istence of a separate river system where Livinc- 
STONE and STan.ey thought there might be found 
the continuous channel of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
Besides seeing the Pygmies, Dr. ScuweINFURTH 
gives us distinct and interesting accounts of other 
tribes with whom we have had little previous 
acquaintance, The Monbuttoos and the Niam- 
niams, among whom the doctor lived for a long 
time, are confirmed cannibals; and one of the 
most curious points of the description is to show 
that this unpleasant foible is not incompatible 
with marked advance in social arts and manners. 
For instance, those man-eaters, the Niam-niams, 
are affectionate husbands and wives, and will sur- 
render the most Cherished possession to buy back 
one of their household if captured by the slave- 
hunters or by a hostiletribe. Dr. SouweinruRTH 
has unquesti taken rank as a leading Afri- 
can explorer, and the present work, published in 
two volumes by Messrs. Harper & Broruers, 
with profusé and interesting illustrations, will 
more than justify the position assigned him by 
scientific men. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has written several practical 
and useful works for the instruction of young 
people, but none more aseful, instructive, and at 
the same time entertaining than his latest book, 
entitled Five-minute Chats with Young Women 
and certain other Parties, published by Messrs. 
Harper & Broruers. It is a very sensible and 
lively book, and deserves to be widely read. The 
author is well known as an acute observer, a man 
of great practical sagacity in sanitary reform, and 
a brilliant writer on the subjects to which his life 
has been devoted. 

One of the daintiest volumes of the season 
comes from the press of Messrs, ScRIBNER, ARM- 
strone, & Co. It is the first of the ** Bric-a- 
Brac Series,” under which general title the pub- 
lishers have in preparation a unique series of 
books, in which there shall be collected from the 
numerous biographies, auchiognes and mem- 
oirs that have lately amperes most inter- 
esting reminiscences of the men and women who 
have made this century illustrious in the annals 
of English literature. Each volume, like the 
first, will be complete in itself; and it is onl 
necessary to say the series is under the ed- 
itorship of Mr. R. H. Stropparp to give assur- 
ance that the work will be performed with abili- 
ty and taste. ‘The present volume comprises a 
careful and judicious selection from the writings 
of Cuor.ey, PLancué, and Youne, from whose 
rather ponderous and heavily padded volumes 
Mr, Stopparp has gleaned the most entertain- 
ing of their reminiscences. Aside from its liter- 
ary interest, the volume is a beautiful specimen 
of book-making. The type is clear and pleasant 
to the eye, and the design upon the cover unique 
and elegant. 

Two novels from the pen of ANrHory Trot- 
LOPE, issued, a short interval apart, by Messrs. 
Harper & Broruers, attest the fertility and 
versatility of his powers. The first, Phineas Re- 
dux, in which the principal characters in Phineas 
Finn re-appear, is a political novel of the present 
time. The hero is a member of Parliament, and 
living English leaders are brought into its action 
under a thin disguise of names, which the well- 
informed reader easily penetrates, while the union 
of a love-story with the political drama invests 
the fortunes of the hero with the charm of senti- 
ment. ‘The second novel, Lady Anna, is in a 
different vein. It is a story of English society ; 
and it must be said that the picture of that so- 
ciety, delineated with a master’s hand, is not an 
attractive one. Josephine Murray, the young and 
beautiful daughter of an English gentleman in 
moderate circumstances, marries a licentious no- 
bleman, not from love, but simply because he was 
an earl and very rich. She had not lived with him 
six months before he told her that the marriage 


was no marriage, and that she was—his mistress, 
He assured her that he loved her, and that she 
was welcome to live with him, but that shé'was 
not his wife, and that the child which she bore 
could not be the heir to his title, and could claim 
no heirship to his property. He declared that 
he had a wife living in Italy. What was it ex- 
pedient that she should do? She hesitated to 
commence an action against the Earl for bigamy, 
thereby acknowledging that she was no wife. 
Meanwhile a daughter was born; the Earl de- 
parted for Italy, and the wron wife sought 
refuge with her child, the 'y Anna of the 
story, in the home of a Mr. Thwaite, a tailor, 
and a man of truly noble and chivalrous nature. 
In the course of years the Earl dies, his wife es- 
tablishes her rights in a court of justice, and 
comes into possession of his property. But her 
triumph is imbittered by an event galling to her 
pride in rank and family. Her daughter, Lad 
Anna, has fallen in love with the son of their 
friend and champion in adversity, the large- 
hearted tailor, and is loved by him; and in 
the face of her mother’s stern opposition and 
of social proscription, she marries him. Her 
mother is inflexible to the last. Half crazed 
from brooding over the social disgrace in- 
volved in the marriage, she even makes an at- 
tempt on the life of her daughter's lover. ‘The 
chapter in which this scene is described is one 
of the most powerful in the novel. Foiled in this 
attempt, and protected against its consequences 
by the forbearance of the man she sought to kill, 
she continues relentless, and refuses to be pres- 
ent at her daughter's marriage. Lady Anna and 
her husband sail for Australia soon afver their 
wedding, and the story ends. There is certaiuly 
#no reason why a tailor should not be a noble and 
generous character, but it was bold in the author 
to make one the hero of a society novel. Nev- 
ertheless Mr. TRoLLorg makes Daniel Thwaite 
quite as interesting a hero as any of the soldiers, 
statesmen, and lawyers of his other novels; and 
the reader who follows this romantic and fasci- 
nating story to the end, as every one wlio takes 
it up will do perforce, will be glad to learn from 
the closing paragraph that ‘‘of the further do- 
ings of Mr. Daniel Thwaite and his wife Lady 
Anna, of how they traveled and saw many things, 
and how he became perhaps a wiser man, the 
present writer may, he hopes, live to tell.” 

For light and nt reading when traveling 
by rail or boat Mr. Joseru Tayvor has written 
a lively, entertaining volume, under the appro- 
priate title of A Fast Life on the Modern High- 
way, published by Messrs, Hanrer & BrorEErs, 
The author has been for many years connected 
with railroad life in various capacities, and in 
the course of his experience has accumulated a 
large fund of anecdote and humor which will 
serve to enliven many an otherwise tedious hour. 
The volume is illustrated with a large number of 
humorous engravings. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
“Tux House of Representatives on the 11th inst. pone 


necessary, — increase shall in with the taxation 


of co! ns on their annual incomes, 
di and salaries.—The Senate, on the 12th, by 
a vote of 26 to 17, the Geneva Award Bill, hav- 
ng refused to out the section paying insurance 
companies The House, by a vote of 187 


their 

to 51, decided to investigate charges made against 
egate Cannon, of Utah, ch ng him with polygamic 
precios, it having previously declared, by a vote of 

11 to 75, that he was legally elected and entitied to 
his seat.—On the 18th the President signed the act for 
the relief of the Mississippi sufferere.—The Senate, on 
the the Finance Commiitee’s substitute 
for ‘ouse Free Banking Bill, amended so as to 
poe for free banking, with a redemption of twenty- 

ve per cent. of legal tenders for the amount of new 
bank-notes issued. The legal tenders are to be fund- 


ed into four and a half per cent. coin bo: to be is- 
sued =i and running for fifteen years, The legal- 
tender mum is fixed at $382,000,000. The House 


pemeed the Deficiency Appropriation Bill, considered 


ie into the loss by the Cooke failure of the funds 
Reform Sc 


The Arkansas difficulty is at length in a fair way of 
settlement. The ature met on the 14th inst., 
and adopted resolutions requesting the President to 

them in possession of the State-house. On the 
following Attorney-General Williams gave his 
that was the legal Governor, where- 

upon President issued a proclamation declaring 
such to be the fact, and commanding the armed forces 


imm tely. 

terrible calamity occurred in Massachusetts on the 
16th inst. At daybreak the dam of a reservoir on Mills 
River, in Hampshire County, broke away, and flooded 
the towns along its banks, Williamsburg, Haydenville, 
and causing a great loss of life and of about 
$2,000,000 worth of property. A | number of 
houses were swept away with the inmates yet in bed, 
and some of the factories were full of operatives. A 
large share of the property belonged to the Hayden 
estate, and the rest was owned by various companies 
and private individuals. As many as 150 bodies have 
thus far been recovered. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


oo 


A wew Spanish ministry has been formed, as fol- 
lows: Zabala, President of the Council! and Minister 
of War; Sagas, Minister of Interior ; Ulloa, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Camacho, Minister of Finance; 
Martinez, Minister of Justice ; Colmenares, Minister 
of Public Works; Ortiz, Minister of the Colonies ; 
and Arias, Minister of Marine. 

The French ministry resigned on the 16th inst., ow- 
ing to the defeat of the Electoral Bill in the Assembly. 
The resignation was accepted, and M. Goulard was 
ae ~ with the appointment of a new ministry. 

A disastroas fire occurred in Paris on the 11th Inst. 
by which several ne were burned to death, and 
two hundred families made homeless. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, one of the 
Czar’s nephews, has been arrested by the police for 
stealing his mother’s diamonds, which he gave to a 
fascinating French actress with whom he had fallen 


love. 
Advices from San Juan, Porto Rico, state that the 
members of a Masonic lodge at Sabana Grande have 


been arrested by the police. The Boletin my tye 
applauds the authorities for the attitade me ARS 
sum declares 
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ASKING THE WAY. 

Ix a poem printed in the last number of Har- 
per's Weekly Joaouisx M1vver describes the in- 
convenience of being where you do not understand 
the language spoken by those around you. The 
poet was soon relieved from his quandary, but we 

ar the group of newly arrived emigrants in our 
llustraticn will not so easily escape from theirs. 
1ave lost their way in the streets of a 
e city, and having no countryman to act as 
interpreter, are trying to make a good-natured- 


l r man understand their case. He is evi- 
juite as much puzzled by the written di- 
I m as by their foreign speech, and it looks 


s if he would have to give it up as a hopeless 
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the neighborhood of Odessa, and will settle in 
| Nebraska or Dakota. When they left home the 
| other members of the sect in Southern Russia 
were only awaiting news of what privileges will 
be granted by this government before commen- 
cing preparations to follow. They desire to 
come to the United States rather than go to 
Canada, although special inducements have been 
held out to them by the Canadian government, 
An intelligent emigrant, who has charge of this 
little flock, states that all the 25,000 Mennonites 
in Southern Russia hope to cross the Atlantic and 
settle here within the year. The question of al- 
lowing them a large grant of government lands is 
under consideration by Congress. 


| to the Russian government, ‘They came from 
| 








the principal if not the most powerful agent 
not only in what is called a thunder-storm, but 
in the entire globe that we inhabit. Its m 
rious and as yet unknown matter is given forth 
in large quantities alike from the earth and the 
heavens—the former being what is called nega- 
tive electricity, and the latter positive. Nowa 
thunder-storm is but the discharge of the con- 
stantly increasing quantity of electricity from 
heaven and earth at the same time, just as two 
hostile armies would expend their amunition in 
firing at one another their terrestrial artillery. 
How electricity is generated, and increases so 
wonderfully at particular seasons, is somewhat 
obscure. A good deal of it has its origin in the 
sun, there is little doubt. It is thought, too, 
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task. ‘There is, perhaps, no situation in the 
e forlorn than being in a strange coun- 
gnorant of the language of the people. 





Wi ese poor emigrants the case is a thou- 
sa s worse than it would be with persons 
nt station. ‘They are simple-minded 
| trustful; and on this account all the more 
ly to fall into the hands of evil men, who may 
| them of every thing and leave them pen- 

‘ss in the street. 
Apropos of our illustration we may mention 
t arrival at Baltimore of the first in- 
f Mennonite emigrants from Russia. 
I i85 in number, and bring with them 
$60,000 ld. They represent that they ob- 
tained permission to emigrate with great diffi- 
culty, and on payment of a large sum of money 
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al or nebulous volcanoes, occasionally relieving 

themselves of their electrical burden by a thun- 

der-storm, just as the terrestrial volcanoes re- 

liéve themselves from sub’ n ‘matter. 

They are, in fact, huge Leyden-jars, filled with 

wr destructive yet life-giving and necessary 
uid. 

Our readers are doubtless aware the lightning 
flash has long been identified with the electric 
discharge from the battery of an electrical ma- 
chine. Forked lightning can be exhibited in 
miniature from the Leyden-phial, filled with that 
mysterious substance called, perhaps without 
sufficient reason, a fluid. Franklin, indeed, and 
many other eminent men since, have cqnclusively 
settled that point. The fiery globe that rolls and 



































IN A STRANGE LAND—ASKING THE WAY.—[Drawy py Tuomas Wortu.]} 


THUNDER-STORMS. 


Tue precise or entire part which a thunder- 
storm performs in the mechanism of the aerial 
heavens is somewhat obscure. Enough, how- 
ever, can be gleaned from its general aspect to 
render it not only an important subject to ac- 
quaint ourselves with as regards its physical ef- 
fects, but deeply interesting when contemplated 
in its moral and religious point of view, which 
every work of the Creator should be. As a 
physical phenomenon of our globe its first char- 
acteristic is that of asafety-valve or escape from 
too great an accumulation of the electric matter 
which pervades our earth, air, and ocean, and 
with which the world is, as it were, continually 
overflowing. This electric matter seems to be 








that the continued and sudden changes of tem- 
perature produced by solar influence on the ever- 
varying properties and chemical nature of the 
substances of which our atmosphere is com- 
posed tend to keep up a constant supply of this 
wonderful agent. Among the generating causes 
of electricity that of alternate condensation and 
evaporation—the formation or dissipation of 
clouds by change of temperature—has been said 
to be a fruitful source. But this has been ques- 
tioned by many eminent men in the present day. 
Certain it is, however, that the greatest quantity 
of electricity has been present during these proc- 
esses. It is proved also that clouds, especially 


the large, white, fleecy, motionless wool-packs 
with which we are so familiar, are filled with 
electricity, and are but so many wandering aeri- 





hisses along the ground, or the broad blue glare 
of the sheet-lightning, or the more dangerous 
forked zigzag flash that strikes the earth, shat- 
ters the steeples of our churches, burns and de- 
stroys our homes, rends asunder the strongest oak, 
or kills in a moment man and beast, is, after all, 
the same substance as that which we can obtain 
artificially within the space of a small glass jar, 
and can confine there, or set free at pleasure in 
any quantity—with a shock strong enough to kill 
an ox, if necessary, or so slight as not to injure an 
infant ; and it is also the same substance that is 
now our obedient slave and messenger to engir- 
die the earth in a moment, and convey our mes- 
sages of peace or war, love or hatred, politics or 
science, joy or sorrow, under the Atlantic depths, 
as well as over mountain and valley. 
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JOHN ROACH. 


of Joun Roacu is 
little n Outside of commercial 
circles, but he is a man deserving 
of high honor for what he has ac- 
complished toward the restoration 
of American commerce on the seas, | 
and our readers will be interested 
in knowing something of his life. 
He was born in Ireland. His fa- 
ther died when he was but twelve 
years old, leaving him to make his 
way in the world by the aid of 
native pluck and mother-wit. At | 
the age of sixteen he was induced 
to come to this country on the ad- 
vice of an uncle then residing in 
this city, but on arriving here he 
learned that his relative had re- 
moved to Texas, which seemed at 
that time—some forty-five years 
ago—a great deabfurther off than 
now. Without friends, and almost 
penniless, he resolved to rely on 
himself, and seek employment at 
any thing he could find, in order 
to provide himself with means to 
return to Ireland. But work was 
scaree, and after remaining sever- 
al days in New York he set out for 
a place in Southern New Jersey, 
where he learned a man was liv- 
ing who formerly worked for his 
father. 

He crossed the ferry with a few 
shillings in his pocket, and after 
traveling on foot some sixty miles, 
found the party he was in search 
of at a place known as the Howell 
Works, where a blast-furnace be- 
longing to James P. ALLAIRE was 
in operation. Here he obtained 
work of a promiscuous character, 
connected with making iron from 
the ore and coal from wood, at 
seven dollars per month wages and 
board. There was also a depart- 
ment in these works where a vari- 
ety of rough castings were made 
directly from the blast-furnace 
without remelting, the labor for 
making them being paid for by the 
piece. The custom existed of re- 
quiring fifty dollars for an oppor- 
tunity to learn this branch of the 
business. If unsuccessful, no pay 
was received, and the fifty dollars forfeited. At 
the end of the first year he had saved the requi- 
site amount, paid it, and commenced in this de- 
partment, succeeding as well as he had antici- 

ted, while many others failed. By industry, 
ong hours, and rigid economy, at the end of 
three years he had saved some fifteen hundred 
dollars, when the furnaces stopped, and all work 
was suspended. 

There were no savings-banks in that section 
of country at that time, and his savings were all 
in Mr. ALLAIRE’s hands. He drew from him a 
small amount, and went West to purchase some 
land, with the understanding that when his ar- 
rangements were made and the land purchased 
the balance was to be remitted to him. 

In the mean time Mr. Avvarre failed in busi- 
ness, and Joun Roacn’s savings were all gone. 
He again found himself without money, and was 
compelled to work on the canals and railroads 
then constructing in that part of the country, in 
order to return to New York. 

On his arrival in this city he went to the Al- 
laire Works, and commenced learning to make 
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castings for marine engines and ship-work at one 
dollar per day. While learning this branch of 
theebusiness he also gave much attention to the 
other branches, and gathered information from 
every source within his reach. Here he worked 
for many years, He had married while receiv- 
ing a low salary, and even when this was in- 
creased he found it barely sufficient to support 
his family ; the hard toil and constant effort to 
maintain the struggle for support affected his 
health, and he longed to establish a business of 
his own. By occasional work-at over-hours he 
succeeded in saving a hundred dollars, which, 
with three partners who had each the same 
amount, he invested in a foundry. His partners 
soon became discouraged and sold out to him, 
and he thus became sole proprietor of the estab- 
lishment. He did so well in his business that in 
four years he saved $30,000. With this capital 
he purchased the ground on which his foundry 
stood, erected better buildings, procured new and 
improved appliances, and looked forward to a 
still more prosperous career. But soon after- 
ward his foundry was entirely destroyed by the 
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ROACH. 


explosion of a boiler; he was unable to recover 
the insurance, and after paying his debts found 
himself again without a dollar he could call his 
own. 

Undiscouraged by this heavy misfortune, he 
at once repaired his shop for temporary use, and 
started again, with no assistance but a clear head 
and good credit. He was soon able to rebuild 
his foundry, and gradually increased its capacity. 
Here the engines of the Dunderberg, the Bristol, 
and Providence were constructed, the largest ever 
built in this country. 

After the war, the American ship-building in- 
terest was a. that many of the large 
firms engaged in that business were disposed to 
abandon it. Mr. Roacu purchased the Morgan 
Iron-works, the Neptune, the Franklin Forge, 
and the Allaire Works, where he had served his 
time, and concentrated the best machinery in 
each at the Morgan Works. In November, 1871, 
he bought of Messrs. Rainey & Sons their large 
ship-yards at Chester, Pennsylvania, as a part of 
his avowed purpose to restore American shipping 
to the place it held before the war of the rebell- 


THE ROACH TESTIMONIAL. 
SILVER SERVICE, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
PRESENTED TO JOHN Roacu, Esq., Apriz 30, 1874.—[PHorocrarnep sy Rockwoop.] 














ion crippled our commerce and 
drove all ship-building to the banks 
of the Clyde. During the past'two 
years the amount of shipping built 
in the Chester yards is inore than 
40,000 tons. His latest triumphs 
are the City of Peking and the City 
of Tokio, built for the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. Mr. Roacna 
asserts that he can build a better 
ship for the same money than can 
be built in any European ship-yard, 
and he declares that if others will 
go into the fight with him, he will 
make the banks of the Delaware 
the great ship-building yard of the 
whole world. 

It was this union of success in 
the past and determination for the 
future that was honored by a com- 
plimentary banquet and presenta- 
tion of a heavy silver service at 
De.monico’s, in this city, on the 
evening of April 30. Commercial 
men, politicians, journalists, and 
many well-known professional men 
were at the presentation, and spoke 
with the highest praise of Mr. 
Roacu’s achievements. 

The service, of which we give an 
engraving on this page, consists of 
a coffee urn, hot-water kettle, aft- 
er-dinner coffee-pot, tea-pot, sugar 
bowl, slop bowl, a large fruit dish, 
andasalver. The salver is 22 x 30 
inches in size, and oval in form. 
The rim is protected by a raised 
balustrade, with an open-work tra- 
cery of the Corinthian order of or- 
namentation. This tracery is of 
gold. At the sides of the salver 
are half-oval plaques or medallions 
bearing a bas-relief of the new iron 
steam-ship City of Peking. ‘The 
handles at the ends are of oxidized 
silver, and ornamented in harmony 
with the general design. 

The surface of the salver has an 
engraving of the ship-yard at Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, with a view of 
the launch of the City of Peking. 
At either end are allegorical de- 
signs representing Commerce, and 
also a view of the Morgan Iron- 
works in this city. Above these 
engraved designs is the following 
inscription ~~‘ Presented to Joun 
Roacu, April 30, 1874, in recognition of his em- 
inent services to the commercial interests of the 
United States in promoting and sustaining iron 
ship-building.” Around this inscription and ac- 
companying engravings is an ornamental scroll 
border, on which are given the names of the 
eighty-two subscribers to the testimonial. The 
names are so artistically worked into the design 
that the lettering appears simply as an orna- 
mental part of it. 

The next object of importance in the group 
is the fruit dish, which is of a graceful oblong 
form, supported upon feet of a scroll pattern, 
and with open-work sides inlaid with gold. The 
handles are of rich design, and ornamented with 
Egyptian heads. The general design and finish 
of the smaller objects are of the Egyptian style 
of workmanship. They all rest upon winged 
sphinxes, and are ornamented with heads and 
other designs studied from Egyptian antiquities. 
The ground-work of the several objects is finish- 
ed in frosted silver, while the raised parts, heads, 
etc., are of gold. The salver alone weighs three 
hundred ounces, and the other objects are eqnal- 
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ly massive. The ornamentation is rich though 
chaste in design, and the whole work reflects 
the greatest credit upon the Gorham Company. 
Its good taste drew forth general admiration and 
praise. 


ELSIE ARNOLD'S HUSBAND. 


Two lovers were walking slowly one moon- 
light night along a solitary stretch of beach upon 
the shores of Lake Michigan. 

They were married lovers; and those con- 
trasts that we instinctively call ‘‘ made for each 
” were displayed in their figures and in their 
g faces, turned toward each other, dark and 





th 
ou 





londe. Even their voices shared this contrast, 
the one firm, deep-toned, and measured, the other 
capricious in accent, and tremulously sweet. 


~e 
‘*'The only trouble is,” said Elsie, ‘* every one 
says this can not last. It seems that after a 
while the most romantic love—to be sure, no love 
could be quite so romantic as ours—either fades 
away, or settles down into a calm friendship. I 
should die of calm friendship. Even Aunt Mari- 
anna told me upon my wedding-day, ‘You can 
not expect the husband and the lover to be just 
the.same.’ But I do expect it; do I not, dear 
Fred ?” 

‘*You do expect it,” answered her husband, 
** And you are right; that change will not come 
to us.” 

‘*And must any change,” asked Elsie, mus- 
ingly, ‘‘come to us? I suppose it must; sor- 
row and old age, perhaps. Very soon, no doubt, 
I shall have to tie up these curls that you like so 
much.” She glanced ruefully at the long ring- 
lets from which the straw hat was tossed care- 
lessly back. ‘‘ Fred,’ she said, reproachfully, 
**vou might not love me so well if I should 
change.” 

**Do you suppose I would not know you 
through al! change,” he asked, ‘‘as certainly as 
I knew you in that black domino at the A—— 
mask? Love identifies to the soul’s core; it 
wouldn't be worth living for if it did not. Be- 
sides, darling, you have something that time 
does not steal so easily as it steals the mere 
charm of youth, and that fascinates me more 
deeply : you have grace.” 

** Grace?” repeated Elsie. She lifted her eye- 
brows slightly, extended her arm thoughtfully to 
the length of the loosened hat-strings her dim- 
pled hand held, and thrust one fairy foot daintily 
forward and back. 

** Not for your own appreciation,” said Fred, 
gravely, ‘*but none the less for mine. Some 
one has remarked—I forget the precise language, 
but the idea I recollect—‘ If you love a woman 
for her beauty, you may love her five years; if 
you love her for intellectual qualities, you will 
love her ten years; but if you love her for her 
ways, you will love her forever.’ Now, Elsie, 
those ways have nothing to do with complexion 
or curls, my dear.” 

** And you?” said the little wife. ‘‘ For I am 
not so sure that my adoration for my husband is 
founded strictly on his ways. Some of those 
ways are dark. How would it be if you should 
change? Let me see—if you should turn bald 
just here,” smoothing up from his forehead the 
dark locks she liked; ‘‘or if you should lose an 
eye, and could only look at me half—oh, don’t !— 
or if you should grow stout—wofully stout— 
could you blame me if romance stopped? Hope- 
less incompatibility of square inches between af- 
fection and its object! for how could I put a wing 
or a bay-window on my heart ?” 

**Do not talk so even in jest,” said Fred, 


’ 


really pained. ‘‘ We may be thankful that we 
have the power to look deep.” 

‘*T do not wish to lock deep,” said Elsie, will- 
fully; ‘* I prefer shallows. I never looked deep 
in my life but I saw something at the bottom 
of the depth /ying dead, or something unspeak- 


ably sad, as pale as death. But there! we are 
talking nonsense, and it is growing late. I feel 
a chill of night air from head to foot, and we 
have almost quarreled, I think. Dear Fred, let 
ns go home at once.” 

They followed the white curve of the inlet to- 





ward the glimmering lights of the town, and 
crossing a narrow field-path in the outskirts, en- 
tered the rudely built and solitary cabin that they 
( alle d home. 

The moonlight shone broadly into a scantily 
furnished dwelling-room, under whose outer door- 


way a letter had been thrust. 

“Frenp Arnotp,—lI find, for reasons you will ap- 
preciate, a necessity for getting off at once. We start 
to-morr whole family—at daybreak. Expect you 
to join us next week at F—, goods and chattels 
complete 

‘My respects to Mrs. A. She is of the same calibre 
as my wife. Suchwomen areahelp. Hurrah for suc- 
cess, and Westward Ho! 00,” 


This letter, meagre as it was, served to bestir 
the Arnolds at once. 
More than a year had passed since Fred Ar- 





nold’s iraprudent marriage, that displeased not 
only his own friends, but those of the pretty 
school-girl, petted and portionless, who became 


his wife. Emigrating to the West, and waiting 
in an ill-cliosen law office for clients that never 
came, he had nearly exhausted his small patri- 
mony. The doctor, his companion from the 
East, equally unfortunate, failed to find in D—— 
the linked sickness long drawn out upon which 
he had founded his professional hopes. Nothing 
remained for them now but a removal to some 
more promising place. 
Accordingly, the first bright morning of the 
ving week found Elsie and Fred perched 
on a huge baggage-wagon laden with house- 
d goods, slowly wending their way along the 
! road that, girt with narrow prairies and 
rming oak-openings, stretches from the shores 
of Lake Mix higan further west. 


Winter had passed, and the wild spring winds 
had swept across the prairies tide after tide of 











fantastic bloom. In the town the gardens were 
at their brightest. Along the white - fenced 
streets the villa-like cottages were embowered in 
flowering vines, ‘The air was fragrant with the 
delicious breath of roses and honeysuckles, aud 
more than ever fragrant at that hour of the 
morning, when the owners were for the most 
part fast asleep, and the flowers themselves were 
heavy with dew. 

At that hour a laboring-man, whose clanking 
boots had :ounded harshly along the pavement 
in a long approach, paused at the door of a 
lodging-house built apart from the gardened cot- 
tages, and asked a slipshod girl who was clean- 
ing its door-step, ‘*‘ Does Miss Arnold, the school- 
ma’am, live in here?” 

**She lives here,” answered the maid, ‘‘ but 
ye can’t see her afore breakfast, at this hathen 
hour.” 

‘* But I must see her,” the man said, planting 
himself doggedly upon the step; ‘‘ it’s bizness.” 

** An’ I'm afther tellin’ ye, bizness or no biz- 
ness— But sure here’s the tacher hersilf.” 

** Ts it for me?” asked a sweet voice; and into 
the doorway from a room adjoining the passage 
came a young creature in white morning robe 
and golden curls—Elsie Arnold, ‘* Have you a 
message for me ?” she asked. 

‘**T cum to see, miss, if ye've heerd any thing 
direc’ from the squeer.” 

‘*No news,” said the wife, sadly. ‘‘No. I 
hoped, indeed, you had some word for me. I 
am expecting tidings every hour. ‘The last were 
from ‘The Pinery,’ five weeks ago, when the 
rafts were ready to go down the river. They 
should have been long before this at St. Louis.” 

** Wa‘al,” said the man, “I've cum for my 
papers. I heerd accidental as heow Squeer Ar- 
nold, up in them pine woods, had took the mea- 
sles worst sort, an’ lay at the p’int of death. 
Ye see, neow, if he should drap off, my bizness 
might fall threough.” 

The nasal drawl in which this sentence was 
uttered broke at the last prolonged syllable into 
something like a whistle of dismay, for Elsie had 
fallen senseless to the floor. 

‘*Ye've killed her intirely,” cried the maid. 
And ‘‘ What ’ave you done to Mrs. Harnold ?” 
demanded the landlady, who in the one instant 
required to transfer volition from the key-hole to 
the latch appeared upon the scene. 

*¢ She dropped like a stone, an’ I don’t know 
what fur,” explained the man; and he consid- 
erately added, as the women lifted the slight 
burden and bore it away, ‘‘ I'll leave them pa- 
pers, an’ sen’ Billy fur ’em.” 

It was long before Elsie recovered from her 
death-like swoon, and then only to lie silently 
with closed eyes, while people of the house watch- 
ed in turn by her bed. ‘Two days had passed 
thus, when late in the afternoon the doctor's wife 
entered, and something in the tone of her voice 
aroused Elsie. She looked up with a faint 
smile. 

** Are you strong enough,” were the words 
that greeted her, ‘* to bear good news ?” 

‘“If there can be good news,”’ murmured El- 
sie, who during the long hours of day and night 
that had seemed to her an eternity of suffering, 
had looked at life as into an open grave. 

The doctor’s wife was cautious ip bestowing 
what she had brought. She proceeded to deliver 
messages from the school-girls, and to strew the 
counterpane of Elsie’s bed with the bouquets her 
little scholars had sent. By-and-by, however, 
a package of letters was produced, and at last a 
missive of more recent date. Fred Arnold was 
on his way home. He had already reached a 
village only twenty miles distant ; he might be 
in F—— to-night. 

**Coming to-night!” ‘These were the words 
that lifted the prostrate Elsie, as if some potent 
magic had made them a staff of strength. ‘*Com- 
ing to-night!” she repeated to herself, and refus- 
ing all help, she glided to and fro in loving prep- 
aration, arranged every thing in order, decorated 
the room with flowers, and put on the blue dress 
that was Fred’s favorite. All his letters she had 
read; many of them she had read twice. 

‘** Coming to-night!” she had said to herself 
for the hundredth time, and hardly could believe 
its full truth yet, when she became aware of an 
unusual commotion in the passage leading past 
her room to the front steps. There, after tea, to 
enjoy the spring twilight that lingers so long 
across the prairie plains, loiterers were grouped. 
She heard the commotion of an arrival, voices of 
welcome, his voice! The door opened, and she 
was clasped to her husband's breast. 

Minutes of perfect happiness, long as they may 
last, are brief. Fred had whispered to his wife, 
‘*We must never be parted again,” and Elsie 
had said, in her tremulous delight, ‘‘ Life has 
come back.” And then she lifted her head from 
her husband’s shoulder to take one look at his 
loved face. And then— 

There was—never to be recalled, never to be 
forgotten—a start of horror, a cry of pain. 

Elsie crept back into her husband’s arms, cold 
as an icicle, shivering like a frost-bitten leaf. 

‘* Speak to me, dear Fred, that I may know it 
is you; speak tome. Let me hear your voice.” 














A sealed letter lay upon Elsie’s toilet-table the 
third day after her husband’s return. She found 
it when, drearily languid from the reaction of an 
intense excitement, she had arisen too late to be 
punctual at school, too indifferent to care for the 
fault. It was as follows: 

“ Erstz,—I shall have left F—— for St. Louis before 
you awake and read these lines. I shall walk to R——, 
and, taking the cars there, journey rapidly, so that by 
Monday I may be in m } at the law office of —. 

“That I had plann ifferently I need not tell you. 
And now one word in justification for all the pain I 
have occasioned. J did not realize how much 1 had 
changed. My preoccupied thoughts kept me from 
knowing that my eyes were still reddened beyond rec- 
ognition, and my face so rough and sunburned as to 
mask me to my wife. No friend had mercy enough 
to tell me. 

“Not until I saw your geze of horror, and felt, in 











ite of all your efforts to conceal your detestation, 
that I was no longer lovable in your eyes, did I be- 
come aware of the hideous fact. 

“T should have left the house that night but for the 
fear of arousing unhappy remark. By remaining here 
these three days, I think I have prevented the ht- 
est suspicion of the truth. 

“I have said to people interested that you felt in 
honor bound to continue teaching until the end of the 
term. You will know I did not intend it to be so. I 
meant to stay until a substitute could be found, and 
then take you with me. 

** But now do not come to me, Elsie, until I send for 
you. Do not write. Send me every other day a blank 
page by mail, the semblance of a letter. I will send 
you the same, so that no heartless eyes or busy tongues 
may meddle with our—” 


Here a word was erased, but Elsie deciphered 
it ‘‘misery.” ‘* Affair” had been substituted. 

“Remember, if you are tempted to write, I shall not 
read a word so written, and I make this resolve in good 
faith, and for your protection as for mine.” 

No name was signed. 

How would it have been possible to Fred to 
write ‘* your husband” after a cold, hard, repel- 
lent address like this? But for the erased word 
Elsie would have torn it into fragments and scat- 
tered it to the winds. For the sake of ‘‘ our 
misery” she kept the cruel scrawl ; kept it through 
all the miserable weeks that followed, when every 
semblance of a letter, ‘‘ following close and fol- 
lowing closer,” more clearly defined those wretch- 
ed words. 


The journey required twenty miles by carriage 
to the railway station at R——. 

** Fred has given special directions,” said Elsie, 
upon whose cheeks burned in two hectic coals 
the fever of excitement, ‘‘ that I should stay at 
R overnight, and be rested for to-morrow’s 
journey. He is to meet me at the train that 
reaches St. Louis at evening.” 

So far as R—— she was attended by friends, 
and early the next morning, amidst a throng of 
affectionate adieux, started onward alone. She 
saw no face in the car that she knew. Without, 
the landscape, dulled by clouds that ere long de- 
scended in drizzling rain, had no interest. ‘The 
old lady with a hundred bundles, that came in 
at the next station and pounced upon the unen- 
gaged seat by Elsie’s side, and asked as many 
questions as she had bundles, succumbed to 
monosyllables. And Elsie gave herself to reverie. 

She began by taking a look at the miniature 
which she forever wore, and by giving a mental 
thrust at the béte noire which a contrast-born as- 
sociation of ideas had attached to this miniature 
of Fred, a thrust of deadly envy at the miracle 
Desdemona, who saw her lover's ‘ visage in his 
mind,” she passed to thorny if’s of her young life. 
If we had never been separated, so change would 
have been gradual, and have given me no shock ! 
If I had only made him know that night it was 
not him, but that which was not him, that forced 
me in such terror to cry out! If I could by dy- 
ing for it take back that cry! Ah, Fate’s acous- 
tics are so hard, no cries are ever taken back. 
If I could but know whether to him, looking 
deeper than I looked, there was not in my earth- 
liness of vision something which masked my soul 
from his love more effectually than the marring 
of his dear face masked him from me! If I 
could but gather from out the air, as now I rush 
to him, one word to say ‘You are forgiven!’ 
If—” and so on, and so on. 

Day declined; the rain ceased; the setting 
sun sent a glistening sheen across the meadow 
pools ; the cleared atmosphere transmitted upon 
infinitesimal sparkles a sense of hopefulness and 
peace. Elsie’s reverie glided into sleep. 

She was awakened by what seemed to her a 
piercing shriek. 

Darting a glance along the car, she saw two 
children, who, entering a few stations back in gala 
dress, had caught her notice; saw one of these, 
the girl, decked in tinsel and tarlatan, wringing 
her hands with grief; the other, the boy, lifted 
in men’s arms, wounded, and bleeding at the 
mouth. She looked out from the car window, 
and saw two men, savagely hurt, staggering be- 
side a ditch, and near them a sight too dreadful 
for the light. She heard the piercing shriek that 
had died away return, shattered into innumerable 
moans. A sudden pain made her think to press 
her hand against her temple; her arm was pow- 
erless to obey the impulse. With the effort came 
a sensation of faintness, followed by unconscious- 
ness complete. 

At whatever time afterward she became con- 
scious she found herself in a large room, the 
broad entrance hall of a hotel, lying upon a sofa. 
People, a number of prostrate people, on litters, 
on cots, on floor-spread blankets, were around. 
Among these prostrates moved an anxious crowd, 
presently dimmed by an overspreading distance ; 
and in that distance, clear and perfect, and oh! 
not strange, Fred’s face bending over her, Fred’s 
voice saying, with an intensity such as nothing 
gives but the long-pent agony of love wrestling 
with fate, and treading fate under foot at last, 

** My wife! my darling wife!” 





Two ladies in the rustling silks and clouding 
lace of visiting costume came down the flower- 
vased steps of a spacious house upon the most 
famous avenue of the West. They entered the 
carriage that awaited them, and drove in silence 
many blocks. 

: At last, and with a sigh, the younger lady said, 
“You had hardly prepared me for such a won- 
derful interior.” 

“*It is a wonder,” said the elder, with an ac- 
cent of real enjoyment; ‘‘so exceedingly rich 
in details, yet with such quiet unity as a whole! 
The arrangement of the series of drawing-rooms 
opening upon a central one is something new 
with us.” 

_‘ And significant in this case,” suggested her 
friend, in a tone like pity. 

“Yes; and the draperies, especially those 
portiéres in three shades of velvet; and the 
management of light is a study, at evening as 





well as by day. You should be here, a 
ob- 


jects of art, too! t one picture ireh is 
enough in itself to memorize a pore 


marbles! the rare flowers! those great arches of 
Australian ferns, how can they be kept growing 
so? And the bronzes! I was perfectly carried 
away by that bronze of Gérome’s ‘Cleopatra.’ 
Could there be a more perfect embodiment of 
Shakspeare’s ‘Serpent of the Nile?’—a more 
perfect epitome of the subtle, electric grace of 
fascination ?” 

** But to think,” said the young lady, “‘ of a 
superb man like Frederick Arnold tied to a hope- 
less invalid—a crippled wife! How long did you 
say? Ten years?” 

‘*Yes; but he adoresher. I suppose there is 
not a happier woman. With the exception, too, 
of that calamity, their life has been a romanc: 
of good fortune. And do you know, I think she 
is singularly interesting. I can understand how 
a man like Frederick Arnold, standing all day in 
the vivid arena of his time, usieg that eloquent 
voice of his at some strain above all the conflicts 
—I can understand how he may come home at 
night to that enshrined wife—” 

** Enshrined you may well say,” exclaimed the 
other. ‘* And Iam not sure that I ought to pity 
him. But, upon my word, all the beauty lavish- 
ed in that house vanished from my eyes, it was 
so utterly subordinate to that one central couch 
where his wife lay. I was just impressed with 
the vague idea that all the joys of life had been 
knitted into a wreath to hang around—a dying 
image. Ten years? Well, let me never say 
again there is no constancy in man.” 

To which commentary Elsie might have add- 
ed, ‘** And in all these ten years of devotion, not 
a word has crossed my husband’s lips of that 
dark night when he came home, loving, and his 
wife shrank from him as from a stranger.” 

And Fred might have added, in the simplicity 
of his loyal heart, ‘‘ Strange that a woman like 
my wife, of a soul so infinitely graceful that what- 
ever comes near her is moulded into harmony, 
and who inspires the homage of the most gifted 
minds, should be as unconscious of her charm as 
a little child. E shall never forget—it was a few 
weeks after we had brought her home, and while 
there was still some hope of recovery—I heard 
her say to her physician, ‘Can’t you possibly, 
dear doctor, make me well enough to move 
about? Can’t vou restore to me a little of a 
woman’s gracefulness ? My husband loves me 
for my grace.’” 





PERSONAL. 


A GENTLEMAN connected with Grace Church, 
in this city, of which the Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
PorTTER is rector, gives us some extraordinary 
figures connected with that parish. During 
the year 1873 there was contributed for the re- 
ligious and benevolent purposes of the parish 
$215,314 22, and the collection at Easter was 
about $27,000. In addition to this, and to the 
usual annual contributions for parish work, 
Grace Church has during the past five years con- 
tributed over $500,000 for objects outside of its own 

rish. Itis doubtful if any single congregation 
fr the world can show such munificent gifts 
during a similar period ; and this, we believe, is 
the first time any allusion has been made to the 
fact either in the religious or secular press. In 
1873 the contributions of Trinity Parish, the 
wealthiest parish in America, including the par- 
ent church and its five chapels, were $57,465 61; 
but of this $21,470 was an appropriation by the 
vestry from the income of the real estate owned 
by the parish, leaving as the actual contribution 
of the parishioners $36,000. The contributions 
of other leading Episcopal churches in 1873 
were, St. Thomas’s, $48,000; Calvary, $71,000; 
St. George’s, $60,000; Atonement (Rev. Mr. Sa- 
BINE’S), $9000. 

—The original manuscript of DickEens’s Our 
Mutual Friend was purchased a few days since 
of Messrs. SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co. (to 
whom it had been sent for sale) by Mr. GEorGE 
W. Cups, of Philadelphia. The manuscript is 
composed of blue paper, about eight by nine 
inches, and blue ink. These sheets are pasted 
upon white paper, and bound up into two thick 
quarto volumes. The handwriting is rapid, the 
lines are crowded together, and the pages are 
filled with interlineations. This is the only 
manuscript of DicKENs not owned by his biog- 
rapher, Mr. JOHN Forster. We understand that 
the eg) ge for it was about $1250. 

—Of Mr. LonGFELLow’s shorter poems the 
best known is Excelsior. The word happened to 
catch his eye late one autumn evening in 1841 
on a torn piece of newspaper, and straightway 
his imagination took fire at it. Taking the first 
piece o “3 at hand, which happened to be 
the back of a letter received that night from 
CHARLES SUMNER, LONGFELLOW crowded it with 
verses. 

we have some respectable land-holders in 
Scotland. In Elgin the Earl of Seafield owns 
96,721 acres, of the annual value of $105,000; 
and the Earl of Fife 40,959 acres, of the annual 
value of $93,000. The two estates embrace near- 
ly half the land of the county. In Forfarshire 
the Earl of Dalhousie owns 136,602 acres, of the 
annual value of $275,000; and the Earl of Airlie 
65,000 acres, of the annual value of $108,000, the 
two comprising a third of the county. In Aber- 
deenshire there are five estates of over 40,000 
acres, viz., the Duke of Richmond's, 69,660 acres, 
annual value $123,000; the Earl of Fife’s, 139,829 
acres, $88,000; the Marquis of Huntly’s, 80,000 
acres, $56,000; and Colonel FARQUHARSON 8, 
87,745 acres, $47,000. The Queen’s estate at 
Balmoral contains 25,350 acres, of the annual 
value of about $11,000. The Prince of Wales 
has a paltry 6800 acres, worth $4000 a year, which 
is hardly worth counting. Land in Texas pays 
better than that. 

—The late WiLL1AM Jonnson, of New Haven, 
bequeathed to the Home Missionary Society 
$11,000; to the American Board of Forei 
Missions, $9000; to the American Bible Socie- 
ty, $10,000 ; to the Congregational Union, $3000 ; 
to the American Missionary Association, 

His estate was valued at about $250,000. 

—Colonel Cuesney, an English officer and 
author of repute, says, ‘If MaRLBOROUGH de- 
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serves credit for marching through a peaceful 
country to the Danube, if Napouzon is exalted 
crossing the he su 

the Ticino and Po, then also is SHer- 
MAN entitled to renown for having the brain to 
conceive and the boldness to execute a great 
march through a hostile ee which dealt 
the deadliest blow struck at the Confederacy.” 

—Professor SNELL, of Amherst College, says 
that his records show that the last April was the 
coldest one in thirty-six years. What thinketh 
the professor of May ? 

—This ‘personal’? is taken from the Geo- 
graphical Magazine for April. It was told at a 
recent meeting of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, in a paper on the progress of 
civilization in Japan: A young Japanese, who 
was sent to America to study, receiving from 
his government an allowance of $1000 per an- 
num, embraced Christianity and became a Meth- 
odist. According to Japanese law, he was pun- 
ishable by death. Considering he was bound to 
notify the fact to his government, he wrote 
home and renounced all further claim to his al- 
lowance. The government of Jeddo thereupon 
instituted inquiries in America into.the manner 
in which the young man was following his 
studies. The result of these being in his favor, 
all the reply that he obtained from the Japanese 

overnment in answer to his notification was an 
ncrease of his annual allowance to $1500. 

—England expresses its gratification that 
Vice-Chancellor Hatu has decided in favor of 
the Baroness de Billing’s claim to have the 
$500,000 settled upon her by her uncle, Mr, 
Tuomas Hops, declared her absolute property, 
and not under the marital control of her first 
husband, Admiral CarneGiz. The baroness was 
disinclined for Billing and cooing with the ma- 
rine hero. 

—GERALD Massey delivered his last lecture 
in this country in Boston on Sunday, and was 
pleased to observe that he had gathered in some 
1500 sequins—let us say $3000—by his talks in 
America, most of them on spiritualism. He re- 
turns to England in a cheery state of mind. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh having been pre- 
sented with a complete set of BEETHOVEN’s 
works by a London musical association, it has 
been suggested that the Duke should recipro- 
cate by giving them Bacu. 

—The place of Jonn Stuart MILL in the for- 
eign membership of the French Academy has 
been accorded to Davip A. WELLS. The only 
other Americans who have had this honor are 
Dr. FRANKLIN, Professor BacuE, Count Rum- 
FORD, and Professor Morse.* 

—PrescorTt, the historian, when at college 
was subject to uncontrollable fits of laughter. 
He once went to the study of the age eed of 
rhetoric to receive a private lesson in elocution, 
no one else being present. Prescott took his 
attitude as orator, and began the 5 h he 
had committed, but after proceeding through a 
sentence or two something ludicrous suddenly 
came across him, and it was all over with him 
at once. The professor—no laughing man— 
looked grave, and tried to check him in a tone 
of severe reprimand. This only seemed to “5 
gravate PrescorT’s paroxysm, and he tried in 
vain to beg the professor’s pardon, but he could 
not utter an intelligible word. At last the lu- 
dicrousness of the situation seized the professor 
himself, his features relaxed, and he too n 
to laugh. The more they looked at each other 
the more they laughed, each holding his sides, 
with tears rollin bea their cheeks. Of course 
there was an end of reprimand, and equally an 
end of declamation. The professor was the first 
to recover himself, saying, ‘‘ Well, Prescort, 
you may go; this will do for to-day.” 

—aAnother very old gentleman!—O. H. Rounps, 
of Mount Tabor, Vermont, over eighty-six years ; 
remembers all the governors of Vermont; has 
seen most of them ; has voted sixty-three years; 
never played cards, never tobacco’d in any way, 
never drank any kind of intoxicating tipple, 
never paid a lawyer’s fee or doctor’s bill for 
himself until he was sixty, and never did ever so 
pes aed those things that are deemed naughty 
and aging to one’s constitution, by-laws, and 
rules of order. 

—The manner in which the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States decide cases 
is said by an intelligent observer at Washing- 
ton to be something like this: ‘‘ Imagine quite a 
family of men, generally portly, and beyond mid- 
dle life, seated in an old-fashioned room in the 
old part of the Capitol, with the Chief Justice 
at the end of the table. He is the moderator 
and suggester at the ceremony. He says, ‘Gen- 
tlemen, in the case of Tompkins against the Hud- 
son Canal Company, what shall we do? shall 
we deny the motion or grant it? Then, in a 
good-humored way, the portly Justice CLIFFORD 
says something sententiously. With a twinkle 
in his eye the athletic MILLER puts in an amend- 
ment. The Reverend Greer, who thinks God 
ought to be in the Constitution, Paes with 
a stately sentence. He is picked up in no time 
by the rather merry Brap.ey, of New Jersey; 
he illuminates the whole topic, as if he did it by 
accident. Justice Hunt, a dainty little man, 
listens to the others, and puts in an ne 
tory. This warms up the mercurial FreLp, w 
sails right in; and just as things are nning 
to look lively the Chief Justice says, ‘Gentle- 
men, I hardly think we will come to any conclu- 
sion where there is so much controversy; so 
suppose we put this matter over until our next 
Saturday consultation, when we may have ar- 
rived at some opinion.’ There is probably not 
a body connected with the government where 
there is so much humanity, good-fellowship, and 
sense as in the Supreme Court.” 





_— 3 


SCIENTIFIO* INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Philadelphia Zoological Society held its 
annual meeting on the 23d of April. is asso- 
ciation, to which have been assigned about thir- 
ty-three acres in the great Philadelphia perk, 
and of which it took possession on the 5 
June, 1873, promises soon to constitute an im- 
portant element in the attractions of Philadel- 

hia. Large numbers of animals have already 

en brought together, and many more are ex- 
pected before long. The report of the treasurer 
was read, to the effect that the ss receipts for 
the year amounted to about ,000, of which 
about six to eight thousand dollars were from 
income and capital received from life member- 
ships. The expenditures were $35,109 78, leav- 
ing a balance of $10,931 12. A committee reports 
that the sum of $250,000 will be necessary to place 











the gardens in such a condition as to give assur- 
ance of permanent prosperity, which will enable 
the society to rival others of the same character 
elsewhere ; and from the enthusiasm manifested 
on the subject, it is quite likely that the whole 
amount will before long be available. At pres- 
ent the society owns 131 living quadrupeds, 674 
birds, and eight — The superintendent 
of the gardens has been engaged for some time 
past in collecting animals for the society in 
Australia, and is now in India for the same pur- 
pose, and in the course of the year extensive 
collections are expected. The species now on 
hand include a large proportion of the wild ani- 
mals of North America. 

Although the time has been too short to ac- 
complish a great deal in the way of building, 
the unds have been graded, drains and wa- 
ter pipes have been introduced, deer parks con- 
structed; an entrance lodge, monkey - house, 
and inclosures for buffaloes built; and there are 
now three large stone bear pits in process of 
erection, and a brick and iron aviary, an eagle 
aviary, and other arrangements have been com- 
pleted, or are under way, for the purposes of the 
society. A building in the grounds is being 
converted into a restaurant, and much has been 
done in — ornamental shrubbery and im- 
proving the roadways. 

It is proposed to open the garden about the Ist 
of June, or within a year from the beginning of 
the work upon the grounds. The society is au- 
thorized to charge Erenty-five cents admission, 
to aid in defra ing the expenses of the garden. 
It is not a public institution, but an association 
of private parties, without any expectation of 
profit, however, from the investment. The prin- 
cipal officers elected for the year were Dr. WILL- 
taM Camac, president; Dr. Joun L. Lz Conte, 
corresponding secretary; WiLiiam 8. Vaux, 
Georer W. CuHILps, and other well-known citi- 
izens of Philadelphia, as ~~ 

It behooves the citizens of New York to be on 
the alert, if they do not wish to be ee 
2 in the favorite project of a first- 
class zoological garden. 


The death of Mr. ALERT Way, of London, is 
announced as having taken place in March last, 
and an elaborate bi phical notice appears in 
the columns of the London Atheneum. He is 
mentioned as one of the most indefatigable of 
antiquaries, scarcely any object of historical or 
ethnological inquiry for the past thirty years 
being unfamiliar to him, or not illustrated by 
his pen. The publications of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, of the Archeological Institute, and of 
many others contain the evidences of his activ- 
ity. Mr. Way was born in 1805, and was conse- 

uently nearly sixty-nine years of age at the 
e of his death. 





The Geographical Society of Paris announces 
the holding of an International Geographical 
Congress in that city in the spring of 1875, and 
in connection with it the exhibition of a series 
of charts, maps, and instruments. The object 
of the meeting is to discuss the t problems 
which arise out of the study of the earth. The 
French government indorses the movement, and 
will give it its support, and the aid of other gov- 
ernments is also expected. The precise date of 
opening and the general programme will be an- 
nounced hereafter. 





Dr. Moriz von Jacost, the inventor of the 
See yy method, died at St. Petersburg, 
arch 10, at the age of seventy. 





The Academy announces the death, at the age 
of forty-nine, of Louis-FRANCIS MEUNTER, & dis- 
tinguished French philologist. 


Professor Britnnow, in charge of the chair of 
astronomy in the College of Dublin, has re- 
signed his — and an election of his suc- 
cessor was to take place on the 18th of April. 
The place is worth about £600 sterling per an- 
num, with a house and several acres of land 
free from rent and taxes. Professor Briwnow 
is well known in this country, having been at 
one time in charge of the observatory at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


The announces the death at Pisa, on 
the 24th of February, of Baron HEeInricH VON 
MALfZzAN-PENZLIN, at the age of forty-eight. 
This gentleman is not only known as a traveler, 
but as a naturalist and —— having been 
for many years a contributor TERMANN’S 
Mittheilungen and other important periodicals. 
The most important of his works are his Pil- 

fecca, Three Years in Ni 


grimage to 
Africa, and Social Pictures from Tunis and Algiers, 





The present president of the Royal Society, 
Dr. JosepH DaLTon Hooker, is the first botan- 
ist on whom that dignity has been conferred 
since the time of Sir Joseru Banks. 





Fe gen contain » aa is er 
a r publis r. DaLL, on the 
birds of the Aleutian Islands, especially of that 


portion of the region to the west of Oonalaska, 
embracing the result of observations made dur- 
ing 1873 on board the United States Coast Sur- 
vey en the the <—- ¥.. _ t —-. been ex- 
pec e great majority of the species are wa- 
ter birds, particularly Alcada@, upon the natural 
history of which Mr. Da. throws much light. 
having been the first to collect of severa 
of the species, and observe their habits during 
the breeding season. 

The land birds on these islands are very few 
in number, consisting of two kinds of hawks, 
one owl, one swallow, one wren, five finches, 
the raven, and the ptarmi The total num- 
ber of species enumerated is forty-five 





The German Society for Polar go has, 
it is said, purchased the harbor of Kristvig, on 
the island of Averio, on the west coast of Nor- 
way, with the intention of making this in fu- 
ture the starting-point of German explorations 
of the arctic ons. 





The Linnean Society of London has lately 
been going through a periog of internal agita- 
tion. At the meeting on the 15th of January 
the conncil, in accordance with the by-laws, 
brought forward for confirmation some altera- 
tions in the by-laws which they had -already 
agreed upon, and these alterations were adopted 
by the necessary two-thirds majority. This de- 
cision was, howeyer, protested agulust vn the 





a of informality by a section of the fel- 
ows present, who also objected to two of the 
alterations—one transferring the appointment 
of the librarian from the body at large to the 
council, and the other enabling the council to 
elect a paid sub-editor of its proceedings from 
among the fellows of the society. After one 
meeting had been prematurely brought to a 
close by these dissensions, the council sum- 
moned a special general meeting for the 5th of 
March, at which a resolution was passed by a 
large majority expressive of confidence in the 
president and council, but requesting the coun- 
cil to obtain legal opinion as to the validity of 
the alterations in the by-laws. Mr. BenTHAM 
has announced his retirement from the presi- 
dential chair, after having occupied it for elev- 
en —. His successor, who, according to the 
traditions of the society, should be a zoologist, 


will probably be either Mr. Bus or Dr. ALLMAN. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue University of Michigan has taken a decided 
stand against the foolish and barbarous custom of 
“hazing.” It appears that half a dozen students were, 
in the first instance, found guilty of engaging in cer- 
tain degrading brutalities, technically called “ hazing,” 
and were suspended by the faculty. About seventy- 
five others, resenting this exertion of restraining au- 
thority, and fancying the rights of students encroached 
upon, announced that they were participants in simi- 
lar practices, and demanded that their comrades be 
pardoned. In reply, the faculty suspended all, both 
culprits and sympathizers, until the commencement of 
the next collegiate year. ‘“‘ Hazing” is certainly a dis- 
grace to American colleges, and the example of the 
faculty of the University of Michigan may well be fol- 
lowed. Why should young men engaged in system- 
atic mental culture foster customs among themselves 
which, to say the least, are vulgar and degrading ? 








It is proposed to open a large cemetery for Paris at 
Méry-sur-Oise. The French do not seem to favor cre- 
mation, and it has been calculated that in a very few 
years there will be no more available space in the six 
large cemeteries of Paris. Pére la Chaise, the largest 
of the Paris cemeteries, comprises more than one 
hundred acres of land. It is now urged that such a 
city as Paris requires a cemetery of about two thou- 
sand acres, and that one of this size, which should be 
suburban, would meet all requirements of a population 
as large as the present for one hundred and fifty years. 





Twenty-seven vessels of war are now being built for 
the British navy. The largest of these is the Jnflexi- 
ble, of 11,165 tons, 





Ice will be one of the most expensive luxuries of 
the summer—and we are promised a hot summer. 
However, notwithstanding the high price charged by 
the ice companies, it is said by those who say they 
know that there is really a good supply of the com- 
modity, although not so large a crop was harvested 
as there has been in many previous seasons, 





Soyer, the famous cook to the London Reform Club, 
startles the gastronomers of the metropolis with a cal- 
culation of the quantity of food consumed by a single 
person during a lifetime. He depicts a boy of ten 
years of age carried to the top of a hill, and there pre- 
sented with a view of the objects that in the course of 
his lifetime he will have to devour. First there are 
30 oxen, then 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 50 pigs, 
1200 fowls, 300 turkeys, 263 pigeons, 140 pounds of 
salmon, 120 pounds of other fish, 30,000 oysters, 5443 
pouncs weight of vegetables, 243% pounds of butter, 
24,000 eggs, 434g tons of bread, about 8000 gallons of 
tea and coffee, besides tons of fruit, barrels of sweet- 
meats, and hogsheads of wine. This is, after all, only 
an outline; and Soyer asserts that so far from exag- 
geration, he has, from experience and observation, 
made up a scale of food for the day, and for a period 
of sixty years it amounted to 838% tons weight of 
meat, farinaceous food, and vegetables, 

Against these horrifying estimates may well be 
placed the accounts recently received of Peter Breit- 
ter, of Gettysburg, who lived fifty-eight days without 
partaking of any nourishment except drinking small 
quantities of cold water; and of Timothy Wheeler, of 
Waterbury, Vermont, who ten years ago adopted a 
strictly vegetarian diet, and five years ago became im- 
pressed that nature did not require so much liquid to 
quench thirst as is commonly used. The result has 
been that the first year thereafter he went thirty-eight 
days without taking any liquids into his system, the 
second year seventy days, the third 130, the fourth 170, 
and up to a recent date he had gone 228 days in the 
fifth year without drinking any thing whatsoever. 

The above, however, are exceptional cases in our 
country. Our “representative men” are good feeders. 
Downing, who has for years conducted a restaurant 
under the hall of the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, avers that in his apartments ten bushels 
of oysters are sometimes swallowed in a day. From 


We are informed by an exchange that “ Professor 
Henry has lassoed another comet!” Name not men- 
tioned. 


A fish story: “A short time ago a young lady—Miss 
Annie Olds by name—was riding by. the shore of Pa- 
per-mill Creek” (which 1s somewhere in California), 
“ when she happened to espy a splendid specimen of the 
galmon-trout taking its ease in the stream. She want- 
ed him. She had no tine at hand, and could not wait 
to go for one. Quick as thought she reined her steed 
toward the stream and plunged in, guiding hie steps 
with such delicate precision that when she wheeled 


to the surface, speared by the calks of the maiden’s 
horse. Miss Olds took the trout home with her, and 


it weighed twelve pounds.” The Marin County (Cali- 
fornia) News is responsible for this tale. 


A novel application of the telegraph has been de- 
vised in France—the transmitting copies of maps and 
diagrams. A numerally graduated semicircular plate 
of glass is laid by the telegrapher over the map to be 
‘transmitted, and a pencil of mica, attached to a pivot- 
ed strip of metal, also divided into numbers, allowed 
to move over the plate, Looking through a fixcd eye- 














piece, the operator traces out his map on the glass 
with the adjustable mica pencil, and, noticing the num- 
bers successively touched on the plate and on the mov- 


ing metal arm, telegraphs them to his indent, 
who, by means of an exactly similar tus, is 
thereby enabled to trace out an exactly map. 





In Minnesota is a most extensive manufactory of 
Limburger cheese. One hundred and twenty cows 
contribute to the formation of the article. It is said 
that the cheese is considered “ ripe” when a piece the 
size of a bean will drive a dog out of a tan-yard! 





Not all passengers across the Atlantic are so fortu- 
nately served on the steamers as was Madame Nileson- 
Rouzaud, who recently eailed in the Scotia. She had 
reserved for her use a suit of four state-rooms. 





The oldest church organ in this country ‘s at St. 
John's Church, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. It was 
imported from England to Boston in 1713. Ia 1784 It 
was removed to Newburyport, and afterward to St. 
John's Church, where it till does good service, The 
oldest living organist is said to be Mr. 8. O. Taylor, of 
Brooklyn. He is ninety-five years of age, and is blind, 
and more than sixty years ago conducted the same 
choruses as now. Five years hence, doubtless, Mr. 
Taylor will have a benefit concert, and in the course 
of the performance he should play Old Hundred, with 
all its variations, 





Apropos of the anti-inflation cartoons in Harper's 
Weekly, the Chicago Tribune publishes replies to « 
circular sent to the press of Dlinols, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska, asking how each stood on the question 
of the President's veto of the Currency Bill. The 
summary shows that of the 983 papers answering the 
circular, 514 sustain the veto, 408 oppose it, and eleven 
are non-committal. Of those sustaining the veto 205 
are Republican, to 217 Democratic; and of those op- 
posing the veto 234 are Republican, to 174 Democrat- 
ic. Indiana, Missouri, and Kansas are the only States 
where a majority of the papers oppore the veto. 


A French journal gives some statistics in regard to 
the vitality of seeds, which are founded upon trust- 
worthy observations, They may be of service to those 
who are uncertain whether or not to use old packages 
of seeds. Seed of artichoke (globe) laste good for five 
years; asparagus, four; beans (garden), six; beans 
(French), two to three; beet, five; cabbage, five; car- 
rot, four; canlifiower, five; celery, seven; cress (gar- 
den), five; cress (water), four; cucumber, five; dande- 
lion, one; egg-plant, seven; fennel, six; gourds, five; 
leeks, two; lettuce, five; maize, two; melon, five; 
mustard, five; nasturtium, five; onions, two to three; 
parsnip, one; parsley, thiee; pease, four to five; pep- 
per (long), four potatoes, three; radish, five; rhubarb, 
three; salsify, two; spinach, five; strawberry, eight; 
thyme, two to three; tomato, five; and turnip, five. 








“We want more home life, and In order to make 
this possible our domestic architecture mast andergo 
achange. A dozen large buildings, in good locations 
and with reasonable rentals, so divided as to afford 
accommodations for small families, would do more 
just now for moral reform in New York than the same 
number of fashionable churches with fashionable and 
high-priced ministers.” So says an exchange. It is 
most true that homes, comfortable and cheap, are 
greatly needed. Is it not a good investment for come 
one to build such houses ? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

On one occasion during the Revolation “‘ Old Put” 
had received a lot of new recruits, and as he bad some 
fighting which he wished to do before long, and want- 

none but willing men, he drew up his levies in rank 
before him. ‘“ Now, boys,” said he, “I don’t wish to 
retain any of me who wish to leave; therefore, if any 
one of you is dissatisfied, and wishes to return home, 
he may iu same by stepping six paces in front 
of the line. But,” added the old war dog, “I'll shoot 
the first man that steps out.” 





eninanaarannillitapiemmen 
Why is a blush like a little girl ?—Because it be- 
comes a woman. 
“i . 
It is impossible to have the last word with achemist, 
because he always base a retort. 
—_—> 
If there is one time more than another when a wom- 
an should be omy alone, it is when a line full of 
clothes comes down in the mud. 
chuaatacouliinens 
A chap sought shelter of a Boston officer. “ Se 
cap’n, first my father died, and my mother marri 
in; an’ then my mother died, and my father mar- 
ed again; an’ somehow or other, some way I don't 
seem to have no parent at all, nor no home, nor no 
nothing.” 


A young lady thus describes her feelings, and courts 
sympathy : 
“ My heart is sick, my heart fs sad, 
jut, oh! the cause I dare not tell ; 
I am not grieved, I am not fiat, 
I am not ill, I am not well; 
’ , I’m not the same; 




















“ Dad, if I were to see a duck on the wing, and were 
to shoot it, would you lick me?” “Ob no, my fon; it 
would show that you are & marksman, and [ 
would be prond of you.” *“ Well, then, dad, I pep- 

our old Muscovy duck as he was flyin’ over the 
ence to-day, and it would have done you good to see 
him drop.” 
a 

An Irishman, who saw the chimney-plece on fire, 
which endangered the whole houee, ran up to his mas- 
ter with the alarming intelligence. Down rushed the 
master, and saw a large kettle of boiling water on the 
fire. a Well, why Pee put the fire out?” “ Au’ 
sure I can’t, Surr.” “ Why, you fool, pour the water 
upon it.” “Sure, it’s hot water, Surr, 








A man who can have his corns mashed without 
grumbling is undonbtedly possessed of a tolerably 
good disposition. One man, being once at a political 


meeting, said, in a pleasant manner, to a burly fel- 
low who was dnd « nm his toe, “ M Sir, are 
‘No, Sir; why ask 2” 


you not a miller?” “ 
“Why, Sir, the fact is, I thought you were # miller, 
and a very honest one ten, Boeanee you Bave been 

my corns this half hour without taking toll.” 


machine for “ ing” witneswes is among th 
ere tented lant wake ‘Ton tensor ie firet 
cousin to the old man who made leather spikes. 

Blue Greep-conta, we Drare buttons 


and silk velvet collars, elbowe, are 
said to be much worn, 








Nothing makes a person laugh so much as a set of 





new teeth, 
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DATES AND DATES. 
By LORD LYTTON. 

(The following was written in reply to the ob- 
jection raised by Blackwood and other critical journals 
to the auther’s novel adaptation of the Fabulist’s most 
ancient art in his recent volume of fables in verse.) 

L 

Dares! how we school-boys loved them! Dates, 

Not such as those Kenealy hates; 

Nor dates of chronologic things, 

Laws, battles, and the deaths of kings, 

O’er which, alas! with aching braine, 

Our masters made us spend such pains! 

But those the grocers’ shops supply, 

Whose golden skins, if somewhat dry, 

Have in them hearts still fall of honey, 

On which we spent our pocket-money. 

IL. 
Not one of all our youthful band 

But long’d to see the mystic land, 

Of whose enchantments manifold 

Our loved Arabian stories told, 

Where grew, ‘twas said, in sunburnt strength 

The golden fruit which here, at length, 

The commerce of the East and Weat 

Had, for our special sakes, comprest 
In clammy pennyworths of joy. 


Il. 
One, I remember well—a boy 
Somewhat the eldest of us all, 
Whom we pert youngsters used to call 
Cato the Censor (Heaven save him! 
Jack was the name his parents gave him), 
A worthy lad, without a vice, 
And conscientiously precise. 
“Twas for the Navy, as we knew 
When first he joined our merry crew, 
That Jack was destined. That career 
Begins in boyhood. One sad year, 
With sighs of boyish envy, we 
Bid Jaek good-by. He went to sea. 
The man-of-war on which he found 
His sea-iegs was for Egypt bound. 
And when the ship’s cook went ashore, 
Jack, mindful of the joys of yore, 
Besought the cook to bring him back 
A good supply of dates. 

Iv. 

Poor Jack! 

Conceive with what dismay’d surprise 
Tesh dates as plump as plums he eyes, 
When back the ship’s cook came with these, 
Dewy and dripping from the trees. 

v, 
“What are these things?” in wrath began 
The shock'd Catonian midshipman. 
“T ask'd for dates. These are not dates. 
Dates should be dry as candied cates, 
And press'd, and squeez’d, and closely pack’d 
In compass small, with care exact. 
These fruits are fresh. Such freshness suits 
Mere common ordinary fruits, 
Cherries and currants.. But things rare, 
Old, famous, and remote should bear 
Upon their outward form the sign 
And impress of their origin. 
In short,” he added, waxing hot, 
Dates should be all that these are not.” 

VI. 
Thus Jack, who judged of things by rule, 
From reminiacences of school, 
Wrote to his friends, disconsolate, 
That not a single genuine date 
Was left in Egypt. “Sad!” he said, 
“The age of genuine dates is dead.” 

MORAL. 
“‘ Revere the ancients and their art!” 
Revere them? Ay, with all my heart. 
What they have done will ne’er again 
Be done so well. But why disdain 
All fruit that’s fresh from living trees, 
Even tho’ inferior far to these 
Choice classic dainties, time hath prest 
And pack’d with care, since even their best 
Time-ripen’d sweets were raw one day? 
With grateful hearts (we fain would say) 
Due honor to the ancients give: 
$ut to us moderns leave to live. 
Panis, 25th February, 1874. 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Acrzor or “Taken at tur Froop,” “To tar Brrrer 
Enp,” ““Strancers anp Prirertms,” * Avropa 
Fioyp,” “* Tus Lovers or ARpEN,” ETO. 


—aniaheeiasalalliemncatinieies 
CHAPTER II. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 

James Penwyy and Humphrey Clissold went 
to the Eborsham ‘Theatre as soon as they had 
eaten their dinner and smoked a single cigar 
apiece, lounging by the open window in the 
gloaming, talking over their afternoon's adven- 
ture. 

‘*What a fellow you are, Jim!” cried Hum- 
phrey, with a half-contemptuous, half-compas- 
sionate air, as for the foolishness of a child. 
‘*To hear you go-on about that scarecrow of a 
girl one would suppose you had never seen a 
pretty woman in your life.” 

“*T never saw prettier eyes,” said James; 
*‘and she has a manner that a fellow might eas- 
ily fall in love with—so simple, so childish, so 
confiding.” 

**Which means that she gazed with undis- 
guised admiration upon the magnificent Squire 
Penwyn, of Penwyn Manor. A woman need 
only flatter you, Jim, for you to think her a Ve- 
nus 

‘That poor little thing didn’t flatter me. 
She's a great deal too innocent.” 

‘* No, she only admired you innocently; open- 
ing those big blue eyes of hers to their widest in 
a gaze of rapture. Was it the locket, or the 
studs, or the mustache, I wonder, that struck 
ber most? 

“Don't be a fool, Clissold. If we are to go to 
the theatre, we'd better not waste any more time. 
I — to ace what kind of an actor our friend is.” 

Student of humanity, jeered Humphrey ; 





‘feven a provincial player is not beneath your 
notice. Cuvier was profound upon spiders. Pen- 
wyn has a mind of a wider range.” 

‘*What is his name, by-the-bye?” mused 
James, thinking of Mr. Elgood. “We don’t even 
know his name, and we've asked him to supper. 
That’s rather awkward, isn’t it ?” 

** Be sure he will come. No doubt he has al- 
ready speculated on the possibility of borrowing 
five pounds from you.” 

Mr. Penwyn rang the bell, and gave his orders 
with that easy air of a man unaccustomed to 
count the cost. The best supper the Waterfowl 
could provide at half past eleven. 

They walked along the lonely country road 
into Eborsham. The Waterfowl Inn was upon 
one of the quietest, most obscure roads out of 
the city; not the great coach road to London, 
bordered for a mile beyond the town by snug 
villas and bandboxical detached cottages—or- 
derly homes of retired traders—but a by-road 
leading to a village or two. 

This road followed the wind of the river which 
traversed the lower end of Eborsham, and it was 
for its vicinity to the river, and a something pic- 
turesque in its aspect, that the two friends had 
chosen the Waterfowl as their resting-place. 
There was a small garden behind the inn, which 
sloped to the edge of the stream, and a rustic 
summer-house, where the young men smoked 
their pipes after dinner. 

Between the Waterfowl and Eborsham the 
landscape was low and flat; on one side a nar- 
row slip of marshy ground betwéen road and riv- 
er, with a scrubby brush here and there mark- 
ing the boundary; on the other a tall neglected 
hedge-row at the top of a steep bank, divided 
from the road by a wide weedy ditch. 

The two friends entered Eborsham through a 
Gothic archway called Lowgate. It had been a 
strongly fortified city. famous for its walls, and 
there were several of hese stone gateways. The 
theatre stood in the angle of a small square, al- 
most overshadowed by the mighty towers of the 
cathedral, as if he stage had gone to the church 
for sanctuary and protection from the intolerance 
of bigots. 

Here Mr. Penwyn and Mr. Cljssold placed 
themselves among the select few of the dress 
circle, a cool and airy range of seats, whose 
sparsely scattered occupants listened with rapt 
attention to the gloomy prosings of the Stranger. 
James Penwyn was not ravished by that Ger- 
manic drama. Even Mrs. Haller bored him. 
She dropped her h’s, and expressed the emotions 
of grief and remorse by spasmodic chokings and 
catchings of her breath. Mr. Penwyn lighted 
up a little when the Countess appeared, for the 
Countess had the large, melancholy blue eyes of 
the girl he had met in the meadow. 

Miss Elgood did not look her best on the stage. 
Tall, slim, and willow-waisted, sharp of elbow, 
and angular of shoulder, dressed in cheap finery, 
soiled satin, tarnished silver-lace, murky mara- 
bouts, badly painted with two dabs of ouge that 
were painfully visible upon the pure pale of her 
young cheeks—artistically Justina was a failure, 
and feeling herself a failure, suffered from an 
inability to dispose of her arms, and a lurking 
conviction that the audience regarded her with 
loathing. 

Mr. Clissold exchanged his front seat for a 
place on the hindmost bench before the Stran- 
ger was half-way through his troubles, and here, 
secure in the shade, slept comfortably. James 
Penwyn endured two acts and a half, and then, 
remembering Mr. Elgood’s offer to show him lite 
behind the scenes, slipped quietly out of the dress 
circle, and asked the box-keeper how he was to 
get to the side scenes. 

That official, sweetened by a liberal donation, 
unlocked a little door behind the proscenium box 
—a door sacred to the manager—and let Mr. 
Penwyn through into the mystic world of behind 
the scenes., He would hardly have done such a 
thing under a responsible lessee, but in a com- 
monwealth morals become relaxed. 

‘The mystic world looked dark and dusty, and 
smelled of gas and dirt, to the unaccustomed 
senses of Mr. Penwyn, 

The voices on the stage sounded loud and 
harsh now that they were so near his ear. There 
was hardly room for him to move between the 
side scenes and the wall—indeed, it was only by 
screwing himself against this whitewashed wall 
that he made his way in the direction which a 
scene-shifter had indicated as the way to the 
greenroom, 

Mr. Penwyn’s experience of life had never be- 
fore led him behind the scenes. He had a vague 
idea that a greenroom was a dazzling saloon, 
lighted by crystal chandeliers, lined with mir- 
rors, furnished with divans of ruby velvet, an 
idealized copy of a club-house smoking-room. 
He found himself in a small dingy chamber, 
carpetless, curtainless, uncleanly, furnished with 
narrow baize-covered benches, garnished with 
one cloudy looking-glass, on either side whereof 
flared an unscreened gas-jet. 

Here over the narrow wooden mantel-shelf 
hung casts of pieces in preparation, Jack Shep- 
pard, Delicate Ground, Courier of Lyons, Box 
and Cox, a wide range of dramatic art, calls for 
next day’s rehearsal. Here, in divers attitudes 
of weariness, lounged various members of the 
dramatic commonwealth, among them Mr. El- 
good, in the foesed coat, crimson worsted pan- 
taloons, and Hessian boots of the Baron, and Jus- 
tina, seated disconsolately, with her limp satin 
trailing over the narrow bench beside her, con- 
ning her part in the piece for to-morrow night. 

**My dear Sir,” exclaimed Mathew Elgood, 
shaking hands with enthusiasm, “this is kind! 
Dempson”—this to a gentleman in mufti, small, 
sallow, close-cropped, and smelling of stale tobac- 
co—*‘this is my pioneer of to-day. Mr. Demp- 
son, Mr.— Stay, we did not exchange cards.” 

‘* Penwyn,” said James, smiling. 

Mr. Elgood stared at the speaker curiously, as 











if he hardly believed his own ears, as if this name 


of Penwyn had some strange sigupennce for him. 
“Penwyn!” he repeated ; “*t ’s a Cornish | 


name, isn't it ?” 

“‘ By ‘Tre, Pol, and Pen, you may know the 
Cornish men. There is nothing more Cornish. 
I was born and brought up near London, but my 
race belongs to the Cornish soil. We were in- 
digenous at Penwyn, I believe, the founders and 
earliest inhabitants of the settlement. Do you 
know Cornwall ?” 

‘* Not intimately ; merely as a traveler.” 

‘** Were you ever at Penwyn ?” 

‘*T don’t think so; I have no recollection.” 

** Well, it’s a place you might easily forget ; 
not a promising locality for the exercise of your 
art. But you seemed struck by my name just 
now, as if you had heard it before.” 

‘*T think I must have heard it somewhere, 
but I can’t recall the occasion. Let that pass!” 
And with a majestic wave of the hand Mr. EI- 
good performed the ceremony of introduction. 

‘*Mr. Dempson, Mr. Penwyn. Mr. Dempson 
is our sometime manager, now a brother profes- 
sional. He has resigned the round and top of 
sovereignty, and the carking cares of Saturday’s 
treasury.” 

Mr. Dempson assented to this statement with 
a plaintive sigh. 

** A harassing profession, the drama, Mr. Pen- 
wyn,” he said. ‘* The many-headed is a monster 
of huge ingratitudes.” James bowed assent. 

“The provincial stage is in its decline, Sir. 
Time was when this very theatre could be kept 
open for ten consecutive months in every year, 
to the profit of the manager, and when the good 
old comedies and the Shakspearean drama were 
acted week after week to an intelligent and ap- 
proving audience. Nowadays a man must rack 
his brains in order to cater for a frivolous and 
insatiable public, which has been taught to con- 
sider a house on fire or a railway smash the 
end and aim of dramatic composition. I s; 
trom bitter experience. My grandfather was 
manager of the Eborsham cireuit, and retired 
with a competency. My father inherited the 
competency, and lost it in the Eborsham cir- 
cuit. I have been cradled in the profession, and 
have failed as manager, with credit to my head 
and heart, as my friends have been good enough 
to observe, some three or four times, and now 
hang on to dramatic art, qufte out of fashion, like 
a rusty nail in monumental armor. That's what 
I call the decline of the drama, Mr. Penwyn.” 

James assented, and was not sorry that Mr. 
Dempson, having vented his woe, went off to 
dress for the afterpiece. 

** What a melancholy person!” said James. 

** An excellent low comedian,” replied Mr. 
Elgood. ‘* You'll hear the people screaming at 
him in the Spital/yields Weaver by-and-by. His 
business with the tea and bread and butter is the 
tinest thing I ever saw, not second to Wright's. 
Indeed”—as an after-thought—*‘I believe it is 
Wright's business.” 

‘* Then it can hardly claim the merit of orig- 
inality.” 

**Genius, Mr. Penwyn, finds its material where 
it can.” 

** Baron!” screamed a small boy, putting his 
head in at the door. 

** My scene!” exclaimed Mr. Elgood, and van- 
ished. 

James seated himself on the narrow bench be- 
side Justina. 

‘I have been in the boxes to see you act,” 
he said, in that gentle winning voice which had 
made him a favorite among women. To Jus- 
tina it sounded fresh as a voice from another 
world. No one in her world spoke like that, in 
tones so deferential, with accents so pure, 

**f am very sorry for it,” said Justina. 

“Sorry! but why ?” 

** Because you must hate me. The audience 
always do hate me. I feel it in their looks— 
feel it freezing me directly I go on the stage. 
‘Oh, there she is again!’ they say to themselves. 
‘Can't they manage to get through the piece 
without sending Aer on ?’” 

‘* What a curious notion! I thought actresses 
were conceited people.” 

** Yes, when they are favorites.” 

**T don’t know about the rest of the audience, 
Miss Efgood,” said James, almost tenderly, ‘* but 
I know I did not hate you—my feelings leaned 
too much the other way.” 

Justina blushed through those two dabs of 
rouge: compliments were so new to her, and a 
compliment from this elegant stranger was worth 
all the loud praises of the vulgar herd. She 
hardly envied Miss Villeroy—the leading lady— 
whose chokings and sobbings in Mrs. Haller 
had been applauded to the echo, while the poor 
Countess, in her draggle-tailed sky-blue satin, 
had*walked on and off unnoticed. 

**So this is the way you enjoy the legitimate 
drama, Mr. Penwyn,” said a sonorous voice—the 
full rich baritone of Humphrey Clissold—and, 
looking up, James and Justina beheld that gen- 
tleman watching them from the doorway. 

* Lleft you asleep,” replied James, abashed by 
his friend’s advent. 

** Yes, sneaked off and left me to grope my 
way to this abominable den as best I could. I 
beg your pardon, Miss Elgood, but it really is a 

en 


You can’t hate it worse than I do,” said 
Justina, ‘or so badly: I have to sit here every 
night.” 

“Poor child! It’s a strange life—and a hard 
one. Seen from the outside, there seems a not 
unpleasant Bohemian flavor about it, but when 
one comes behind the scenes the Bohemian fla- 
vor appears to be mainly dirt. " I’ve inhaled 
enough dust and escaped gas within the last ten 
minutes to last me comfortably for my lifetime. 
And you breathe this atmosphere for four or five 
hours every night! Poer child!” 

James sighed. His benevolent heazt longed 





** No, I haven’t,” answered James, sturdily, 
as the Countess ran off to act her part in the 
close of the play. He was wont to be plastic as 
wax in the hands of his guide, philosopher, and 
friend, but to-night there glowed a spark of re- 
bellion in his soul. ‘‘I am going to stop to see 
Mr. Elgood, and to ask him to bring his daugh- 
ter to supper.” 

‘* Bring his daughter! 
men at a roadside inn ?” 

“*Honi soit,” said James. ‘‘Can a girl be 
safer any where than with her father ?” 

** Look here, Penwyn,” said Clissold, earnest- 
ly: ‘*I’ve made it the business of my life for the 
last two years to keep you in the straight path. 
I won't have you kicking over the traces for any 
blue-eyed chit in the universe. Remember what 
I promised your poor mother, Jim ?” 

‘‘That you'd act the part of an elder brother 
—supply the balance of good sense wanting to 
my shallow brains. That's all very well, Hum- 
phrey. I always respected my poor mother's 
ideas, even when they took the shape of preju- 
dices. But a man must enjoy his life.” 

** Yes, but he is bound to enjoy life with the 
least possible injury to other people.” 

‘““Whom am I going to injure?” demanded 
Mr. Penwyn, with an impatient shrug, as he 
moved toward the wings. 

‘* You are putting foolish ideas into that poor 
child’s head.” 

‘‘ What nonsense! simply because I am civil 
to her. I mean to ask her to supper, whether 
you like it or not.” 

‘*T hope her father will have the sense to re- 
fuse.” 

‘If you come to that, I'll invite the whole 
company,” cried the spoiled child of fortune. 

The curtain came down at this moment, and 
Mr. Elgood returned to the greenroom, unbuck- 
ling his sword-belt as he came along. ; 

‘+I waited to remind you of your promise to 
sup with us to-night, Mr. Elgood,” said James. 

‘* My dear Sir, it is not an engagement to be 
forgotten. I shall be there.” 

‘+ Will half past eleven be too early ?” 

““No; the Stranger has played quick to- 
night, and the afterpiece is short. I shall be 
there.” 

‘* Miss Elgood will accompany you, I hope.” 

“Thanks, no. The proprieties would be out- 
raged by her appearance at a bachelor’s table. 
The only lady present.” 

**We could easily remedy that, if any other 
lady in the company would honor us.” 

‘Upon my word you are very kind, and I 
know the child soe | consider it a treat. If 
you put the question in such a friendly manner, 
I feel sure thet Mr. and Mrs. Dempson would 
be delighted to join us.” 

“Pray bring them. 
dramatic ?” 

**You have seen her to-night in one of her 

test parts—Mrs. Haller.” 
airs thought the lady was a Miss Villeroy.” 

‘** Her professional name merely. Joe Demp- 
son and Miss Villeroy have been united in the 
sacred bonds of matrimony for some years.” 

“*T shall be charmed to make the lady's ac- 
quaintance. You know your way to the Water- 
fowl ?” 

**Tt is familiar to me as the path of my in- 
fancy.” 

“* And you'll be sure to bring Miss Elgood ?” 

** Judy shall come without fail.” 

** Judy ?” 

“*The pet name chosen by affection. She was 
christened Justina. Pardon me if I leave you 
hastily. I play in the next piece.” 

Mr. Elgood hurried away. James Penwyn 
glanced at his friend with the glance of triumph. 

** Out of leading-strings, you see, Humphrey,” 
he said. 

Humphrey Clissold shrugged his shoulders 
and turned away with a sigh. James, more 
touched by silence than reproof, put his arm 
through his friend’s with a gay laugh, and they 
went out of the greenroom and out of the thea- 
tre together, arm in arm, like brothers whe loved 
each other. 


To visit two young 


Is Mrs. Dempson also 





CHAPTER IIL. 
GLAMOUR. 


Tue supper at the Waterfowl was a success. 
Every one, except perhaps Clissold, was in the 
humor to be pleased with every thing, and even 
Clissold could not find it in his heart to make 
himself vehemently disagreeable amidst mirth so 
harmless, gayety so childishly simple. To an 
actor supper after the play is just the one crown- 
ing delight of life—that glimpse of paradise upon 
earth which we all get in some shape or other— 
& supper at a comfortable hostelry like the Wa- 
terfowl, where the landlord knew how to do 
things in good style for a customer who could 
pay the piper. In this northern district there 
was a liberal plenty, a bounteous wealth of pro- 
vision hardly known elsewhere. Tea at Ebor- 
sham meant dinner and supper and breakfast 
rolled into one. Supper at Eborsham meant al- 
dermanic barn-door fowls, and a smoking home- 
cured ham weighing five-and-twenty pounds or 
so, lobsters nestling among crisp green lettuces, 
pigeon-pie, cheese-cakes, tarts, and, Test these 
lighter trifles should fail to satisfy appetite, a 
lordly cold sirloin by way of corps de reserve, to 
come in at a critical juncture, like Bliicher at 
Waterloo. 

Mr. Dempson made himself the life of the par- 
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ty. The small melancholy man who had be- 
wailed the decline of the drama vanished alto- 
gether at sight of that plenteously furnished 
supper-table, and in his place appeared a jester 
of the first water—so James Penwyn thought, at 
any rate, as he laughed, ‘‘ with youth's silver- 
clear laughter,” at the low comedian’s jokes. 
Even Miss Villeroy was sprightly, though she 
had a worn look about the eyes, as if she had 
aged herself prematurely with the woes of Mrs. 
Haller and other heroines of tragedy. Justina 
sat next to James Penwyn, and was supremely 
happy, though only an hour ago she had shed 
tears of girlish shame at the idea of coming to 
a supper-party in her threadbare brown meri- 
no gown—last winter's gown—which she was 
obliged to wear in the warm glad spring for 
want of fitter raiment. No one thought of her 
shabby gown, however, when the pale young face 
brightened and flushed with unwonted pleasure, 
and the large, thoughtful eyes took a new light, 
and darkened to a deeper gray. 

James Penwyn did his uttermost to make her 
happy and at ease, and succeeded only too well. 
There is no impression so swift and so vivid as 
that which the first admirer makes upon a girl 
of seventeen. The tender words, the subdued 
tones, the smiles, the praises, have such a fresh- 
ness. The adulation of a Cesar in after-years 
would hardly seem so sweet as these first flat- 
teries of commonplace youth to the girl on the 
threshold of womanhood. 

Mr. Elgood saw what was going on, but was 
by no means alarmed by the aspect of affairs. 
He felt himself quite able to take care of Justina, 
even if Mr. Penwyn had been a hardened liber- 
tine instead of a kind-hearted youth fresh from 
the university. He had no desire to stifle admi- 
ration which might mean very little, but which 
would most likely result in liberal patronage for 
his own benefit and a trifling present or two for 
Justina, a ring, or a bracelet, or a box of gloves. 

**T don’t want to stand in Justina’s light,” 
mused Mr. Elgood, as he leaned back in his 
chair and sipped his last glass of Champagne, 
when the pleasures of the table had given way 
to an agreeable sense of repletion. 

‘*What did that gypsy woman mean by the 
line of life and the planets?” asked Justina. 
She had lost all sense of shyness by this time, 
and she and James were talking to each other 
in lowered voices, as much alone as if the rest of 
the party had been pictures on the wall. Hum- 
phrey marked them as he sat a little way apart 
from the others smoking his black-muzzled pipe. 

‘** Pshaw! only the professional jargon. What 
does she know of the planets ?” 

- ‘*But she stared at your hand in such a curi- 
ous way, and looked so awful that she fright- 
ened me. Do tell me what she meant.” 

James laughed, and laid his left hand in Jus- 
tina’s, palm upward. ‘* Look there,” he said. 
** You see that line, a curve from below the first 
finger to the base of the thumb; that is to say, 
it should go to the base of the thumb, but in my 
hand it doesn’t. See where the line disappears 
midway, just by that seam left by my pocket- 
knife. You can see nothing beyond that line.” 

Justina closely scrutinized the strong unwrin- 
kled palm. 

‘*What does that mean?” she asked, ‘I 
don’t understand even now.” 

‘Tt means a short life and a merry one.” 

The rare bloom faded from Justina’s cheek. 

“You don’t believe in that,” she said, anx- 
iously. 

** No more than I believe in gypsies, or spirit- 
rappers, or the cave of Trophonius,” answered 
James, gayly. ‘‘ What a silly child you are to 
look so scared !” 

Justina gave a littie sigh, and then tried to 
smile. Even this first dawn of a girlish fancy, 
airy as a butterfly’s passion for a rose, brought 
new anxieties along with it. The gypsy’s cant 
was an evil omen that disturbed her like a shape- 
less fear. Women resemble those medieval 
roisterers of whom the old chronicler wrote. 
They take their pleasure sadly. 

The moon was at the full. There she sailed, 
a silver targe, above the distant hill-tops. James 
looked up at her, looked inte that profound 
world above, which draws the fancies of youth 
with irresistible power. The room opened on 
the garden by two long windows, and the one 
nearest to Mr. Penwyn’s end of the table stood 
open. 
me Let us get away from the smoke,” he said, 
vexed to see Clissold’s eyes upon him, fixed and 
gloomy. The room was tolerably full of tobac- 
co by this time, and Mr. Elgood was urging Mr. 
Dempson to favor the company with his famous 
song, ‘* The Ship’s Carpenteer.” 

‘* Come into the garden, Maud,” said James, 
gayly, flinging a look of defiance at his monitor. 

Justina blushed, hesitated, and obeyed him. 
They went out into the moon-lit night together, 
and strolled side by side across the rustic garden, 
a slope of grass on which the most ancient of ap- 
ple-trees, and pear-trees big enough to have been 
mistaken for small elms, cast their crooked shad- 
ows. It was more orchard than garden; pot- 
herbs grew among the rose-bushes on the border 
by the boundary hedge, and on one side of the 
inn there was a patch of ground that grew cab- 
bages and broad beans, but all the rest was grass 
and apple-trees. 

At the edge of that grassy slope ran the river, 
silver-shining under the moon. Eborsham, seen 
across the level landseape, looked a glorified city 
in that calm and mellow light. The boy and 
girl walked silently down to the river's brim, and 
looked at the distant hills and woods, scattered 
cottages with lowly thatched roofs and antique 
chimney-stacks, and here and there the white 
walls of a mansion silvered by the moon, dom- 
inating all in sublime and gloomy grandeur the 
mighty towers of the cathedral, God's temple, 
rising like fortalice and sanctuary above all hu- 
man habitations, as of old the Acropolis. 





Justina gazed, and was silent. It was one 
of those rare moments of exaltation which poets 
tell us are worth a lifetime of sluggish feeling. 
The girl felt as if she had never lived till now. 

‘** Pretty, isn’t it?” remarked James, very 
much in the tone of Brummel, who, after watch- 
ing a splendid sunset, was pleased to observe, 
‘* How well he does it!” 

**Tt is too beautiful,” said Justina. 

‘** Why too beautiful ?” 

‘I don’t know. It hurts me somehow like 
actual pain.” 

“You are like Byron’s Lara: 

‘But a night like this, 

A night of beauty, mocked such breast as his.’ 

I hope it is not a case of bad conscience with 
you, as it was with him.” 

** No, it is not my conscience. The worst I 
have ever done has been to grumble at the pro- 
fession, and thotlgh father says it is wicked, the 
thought of my wickedness has never troubled 
me. But to me there's something awful in the 
beauty of night and stillness, a solemnity that 


chills me. 1 feel as if there were some trouble 
hanging over me, some great sorrow. Don’t 
you?” 


** Not the least in the world. I think moon- 
light awfully jolly. Would you much mind my 
lighting a cigar? You'll hardly feel the effects 
of the smoke out here.” 

**T never feel it any where,” answered Jus- 
tina, frankly. ‘‘ Father hardly ever leaves off 
smoking.” 

There was a weeping-willow at the edge of 
the garden, a willow whose lower branches 
dipped into the river, and just beside the willow 
a bench, where these two seated themselves in 
the full glory of the moon. A much bette: place 
than the dusky summer-house, which might, per- 
adventure, be a harbor for frogs, snails, or spiders 
at that late hour. ‘They sat by the river's brim 
and talked—talked as easily as if they had a 
thousand ideas in common, these two, who had 
never met until to-day, and whose lives lay so 
far apart. 

They had youth and hope in common, and 
that bond was enough to unite them. 

James asked Justina a good many questions 
about stage life, and was surprised to find the 
illusions of his boyhood vanish before stern 
truth. 

**T thought it was such a jolly life, and the 
easiest in the world,” he said. ‘‘ I've often fan- 
cied I should like to be an actor. I think I 
could do it pretty well. I can imitate Buck- 
stone and Charles Mathews.” 

**Pray don’t think of it,” exclaimed Justina. 
‘** You'd be tired to death in a year.” 

‘**T dare say I should. I’m not much of a fel- 
low for sticking to any thing. I got ‘ plowed’ 
a year ago at Oxford, and now I've been trying 
to read with Clissold, walking through England 
and Wales, and putting up at all the quietest 

we can find. Cli is a first-rate coach, 
and it won't be his fault if I don’t get my de- 
gree next time. How do you like him?” 

“T don't know. I haven't thought about 
him,” answered the girl, simply. ‘This younger 
and fairer stranger had made her oblivious of 
Humphrey Clissold, with his tall, strong frame, 
dark, penetrating eyes, and broad brow. ‘Too 
manly a man altogether to be admired by a girl 
of seventeen. 

** He is as good a fellow as ever breathed: a 
little bitter, perhaps; but most wholesome things 
are bitter,” said James. ‘‘ He has his crotchets. 
One is that I am to be a model master of Pen- 
wyn by-and-by, go into Parliament, marry an 
heiress—set up as a fine old English gentleman, 
in fact. Rather a wearisome metier, I should 
think. The worst of it is he keeps it continu- 
ally before my mind’s eye, is always reminding 
me of how much I owe to Penwyn Manor and 
my race, and won't let me get much enjoyment 
out of youth’s brief holiday. He's a good fellow ; 
but I might love him better if I didn’t respect 
him somuch. He was a great favorite of my poor 
mother’s—a romantic story, by-the-way. She 
was engaged to Humphrey’s father some years 
before she married mine. He was a captain in 
the East India Company’s service, and fell fight- 
ing the niggers at Gujerat. Years afterward, 
when my father was dead and gone, Clissold and 
I met at Eton. My mother burst into tears 
when she heard my school-fellow’s name, and 
asked me to bring him to see her. Of course [ 
obeyed, and from that time to the day of her 
death my mother had a second son in Hum- 
phrey. I think she loved him as well as she 
loved me.” 

** And you were never jealous ?” 

**No; I was too fond of both of them for that. 
And then my dear mother was all love, all ten- 
derness. I could afford to share her affection 
with my adopted brother. And now tell me 
something about your own life.” 

“ There is so little to tell,” answered the girl, 
drearily. ‘* Ever since I can remember we have 
lived the same kind of life—sometimes in one 
town, sometimes in another. When father could 
afford the money he used to send me to a day 
school, so I’ve been a little educated somehow, 
only I dare say I’m very ignorant, because my 
education used to stop sometimes, and by the 
time it began again I had forgotten a good deal.” 

* Poor child!” murmured James, compassion- 
ately. ‘‘Is your mother still living ?” 

‘* She died three years ago. She had had so 
much trouble, it wore her out at last.” And 
Justina paid her dead mother the tribute of a 
hidden tear. 

**I say, Jim, do you know that it is half past 
two o'clock, and that Mr. Elgood is waiting for 
his daughter ?” asked the voice of common-sense, 
in the tones of Humphrey Clissold. 

The two children started up from the bench 
by the willow, scared by the sudden question. 
There stood Mr. Clissold, tall and straight and 
severe-looking. 








“*T heard the cathedral clock a few minutes 
ago, and I am quite aware of the time. If Mr. 
Elgood wants his daughter, he can come for her 
himself,” replied James. 

Mr. Penwyn was resolved to make a stand 
against his mentor, and he felt that now was the 
time for action. 

Mr. Elgood and Mr. Dempson came strolling 
out into the garden, cigars in their mouths. 
Penwyn’s choicest brand had been largely sacri- 
ficed at the altar of hospitality. 

** Judy, have you forgotten the time?” asked 
the heavy father, with accents that had a legato 
sound—one syllable gliding gently into another 
—a tone that was all sweetness and affection, 
though indistinct. 

**Yes, father,” answered the girl, innocently. 
“It’s so beautiful out here.” 

‘**Beautiful!” echoed the father, thickly. 
** Look how the floor of heaven is thick inlaid 
with—what's its names—of bright gold. Come, 
Jessica—Judy—put on your bonnet and shawl. 
Mrs. Dempson has been fast asleep for the last 
half hour. But look! The moon, in russet man- 
tle clad, walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern 
hill, which reminds me that we have nearly a mile 
to walk before we get home.” 

**T'll go with you,” said James. ‘‘I want to 
arrange about to-morrow. We must make up a 
jolly party for the races. I'll get a roomy car- 
riage that will hold all of us.” 

**T haven't seen a race in any thing like com- 
fort for the last fifteen years,” responded Mr. 
Elgood. 

** We'll make a day of it; Clissold and I will 
come to the theatre in the evening.” 

‘*Make your own engagements, if you please, 
James, and allow me to make mine,” said Mr. 
Clissold. ‘* I shall not go to the races to-morrow 
—or if I do, it will be by myself, and on foot; 
and I shall not go to the theatre in the evening.” 

** Please yourself,” answered James, offended. 

They were all ready by this time. Mrs. Demp- 
son had been awakened, and shaken out of the 
delusion that she had fallen asleep on the sofa in 
her own lodgings, and somewhat harshly remind- 
ed that she had a mile or so to walk before she 
could obtain complete repose. Mr. Dempson 
had finished his cigar, and accepted another as 
solace during the homeward walk. Justina had 
put on her shabby little bonnet and mantle: ev- 
ery one was ready. 

The players took their leave of Humphrey 
Clissold, who was but coldly civil. James Pen- 
wyn went out with them, and gave his arm to 
Justina, as if it were the most natural thing in 
the world. ‘They walked on in front, the other 
three straggling after them—walked arm in arm 
along the lonely foot-path, the low murmur of 
the river sounding near, the stream showing sil- 
very now and again between a break in the screen 
of alders. 

They talked as they had talked in the garden 
—about each other, their thoughts and fancies, 
hopes, dreams, imaginings. 

O youth! O glamour! Strange world, in which 
for the first bright years we live as in a dream! 
Sweet dawn of life, when nothing in this world 


seems so real as the hopes that are never to * 


know fruition ! 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 
MAY. 
Sunday, 24.—Whit-Sunday. 
Sunday, 31.—Trinity-Sunday. 


Wednesday, 20.—General Synod Reformed Presbyterian 
- Charch, Cedarville, Ohio. 

Thursday, 2\.—Presbyterian General Assembly, St. 
Louis, 

Thursday, 21.—Southern Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, Columbus, Missixsippi. 

Thursday, 21.—Cumberland Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, Springfield, Missouri. 


Friday, 22.—Baptist Anniversaries, Washington. 
Wednesday, 27.—United Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, Monmouth, Llinois, 
JUNE 


Sunday, 7.—Firet Sunday after Trinity. 

Thursday, 11.—St. Barnabas. 

Sunday, 14.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 2%,—Third Sunday after Trinity. 

Wednesday, 24.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 

Sunday, %8.—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

Monday, 29.—St. Peter. 

Wednesday, 3.—General Synod Reformed Church, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, 





Tue fraternal delegates of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at Louis- 
ville, had a very hearty reception on the 8th of 
May. Their addresses elicited much applause, 
Dr. Hunt said, in explanation of the object of 
the visit, ‘We desire the opening of fraternal 
relations. Our wish is that these relations 
should rest on no basis but that which is fully 
honorable to us both.” Dr. Fowxer closed ais 
address by saying, ‘‘ Leaving organic union as 
a question of the future, let ns make the union 
of our hearts the question of to-day.”” General 
Fisk, whose speech effervesced with humor, tes- 
tified that he had been so “drawn hither and 
thither, and pulled about from place to place,” 
by the generous hospitality of hie hosts, that 
he was the first real victim of * disintegration and 

ion.” Speaking of Commodore Vanver- 
BILT’s munificent contribution to Southern ed- 
ucation, he told this incident: “ By-the-way, I 
saw the old Commodore some time ago, and 
said, ‘God bless you, Commodore.’ He answer- 
ed, ‘ Heigh, what’s the matter now ?—been mak- 
ing any thing out of Western Union? ‘No,’ 
said I, ‘but for giving my Southern brethren 
$500,000 to aid them in establishing a universi- 


ty.’”? (Applause. ) 


The fact that anniversary week has declined 
in importance is no evidence whatever of the 
decline of the great societies that have selected 
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the month of May for rendering an account of 
their work. The speech-making has worn out, 
but the Christian enterprises go forward with 
undiminished vigor. The American Seamen's 
Friend Society has employed during the year for- 
ty-four chaplains and missionaries, has sent out 
844 libraries on merchant vessels ym hoe 11,949 
men, and 828 on vessels of the Un States 
navy carrying 94,435 men. The Sailors’ Home 
in this city has accommodated 2616 boarders, 
who deposited with the superintendent $42,722, 
the most of which was forwarded to relatives 
and friends. The expenditures during the year 
have been $66,447; receipts, $69,931. 

Dr. THeopore D. WooLsey was re-elected pres- 
ident of the American Home Missionary Society 
at the annual meeting on the loth of May. The* 
society has maintained during the year min- 
isters, who have supplied preaching to 2195 con- 
gregations. Fifty-seven churches have been or- 
ganized, forty-seven houses of worship com- 
pleted, and 5421 persons have been added to the 
rolls of membership. The total receipts have 
been $287,662; expenditures, $290,120, leaving 
$12,652 still due to missionaries for labor per- 
formed. 

The Hon. WiLi1AM StRonG, the successor of 
Bishop M‘ILvarng, presided at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Tract Society. The _ 
— has been a prosperous one for this char- 
ty; as many as 174 new publications have been 
issued, sixty-four of them volumes. The soci- 
ety sustains six periodicais, of which two are 
illustrated ; the average monthly circulation of 
the whole six is 700,000 copies. Two hundred 
and twenty-five colporteurs have been employed 
in thirty-six States and Territories, who have 
visited 201,265 families. The receipts have been 
$148,801; sales, $391,013—making, with balances 
on hand and rents, a total of $552,391; expendi- 
tures, $551,545. 

The receipts of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions during the year ending May 1 
have nm $495,547, which is $4000 in advance 
of the mere preceting. The expenditures have 
not exceeded the receipts. The debt, amount- 
ing to $128,695, has been paid within $4531 by 
the free offerings of the churches. I[t will be 
remembered that a large sum toward its liqui- 
dation was pledged at one of the sessions of the 
General Assembly. The receipts of the various 
women’s societies of the Church have been about 
$87,000. The increase of members in the foreign 
fields has been twenty-five per cente on the pre- 
vious membership. 

The annual meeting of the Ameriean and For- 
eign Christian Union was held on May 12. The 
receipts me the year have been $25,952; ex- 
penditures, $21,359. Stations for home mission 


| work have been established during the year in 
| the Western States. 


The American Catholic pilgrims left this port 
on Saturday, May 16, for Lourdes*and Rome. 
The company numbered about one hundred, 
among whom were not a few ladies, and repre- 
sen pe dioceses. The colored Cath- 
olics of Louisville have sent their pastor, Father 
De MEULDER, as their delegate. The aie 
do not go empty-handed, but carry with them 
large contributions from American Catholics to 
the Pope. A reception was pre them in this 
city on the evening of May 1 





The American Congregational Union held its 
twenty-first meeting at the Broadway Taberna- 
cle of this city on Thursday, May 14. The re- 
ceipts during the year have been $61,184, and 
the expenditures $60,580. Grants in ald of erec- 
tion have been made during the — to forty- 
six churches ; something has also n dons for 
the supplying of pastors’ libraries with impor- 
tant publications. The Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., 
was elected president for the coming year. Aft- 
er the business meeting a social reunion was 
held, which was, as usual, very enjoyable. 





The National Temperance Society held ite an- 
nual meeting on Monday, May1l. The receipts 
for the year have been $57,293; expenditures, 
$57,335; the present debt is $9000. The pub- 
lications have amounted, for all kinds, to 
27,540,177 es. Strong resolutions in favor 
of prohibition, and calling for national legisla- 
tion, were adopted. 


It is something new for a great religious body 
to hold its annual assembly in Texas, but the 
fact is one of good omen. Texas has an area 
equal to that of New England, New York, and 
Pennsyl!vania all oe together; its pe ulation is 
about one and a half millions, and it is growing 
with great rapidity. The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention has selected Jefferson, in that State, for 
its place of mesting, and opened its sessions on 
the 7th of May. The Rev. James P. Borcs, of 
South Carolina, was elected president, with nu- 
merous vice-presidents. 





The second Council of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church was opened in this city on Wednes- 
day, May 13. The sermon was preached by 
Bishop Cares E. Curney; Bishop Comers 
was elected permanent chairman, Seventeen 
clerical and nineteen lay delegates were pres- 
ent; the lay delegates represented eight charch- 
es. The committee appointed in December to 
draft a constitution and canons made their re- 
port. The articles offered were based on those 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, but with 
important modifications. The ninth was some- 
what amended, so that as finaliy adopted it reads 
thus: ** Nothing calculated to teach, either di- 
rectly or symbolically, that the Christian minis- 
try has a sacerdotal character, or that the Lord’s 
Supper is a sacrifice, shall ever be allowed in 
the worship of this Church, nor ehall any com- 
munion-table be constructed in the form of an 
altar.’’ After the adoption of the constitution 
the Convention proceeded to the consideration 
of the canons. Several of these were adopied 
at the evening session of the first day. 

On the second day the Council finished the 
consideration of the proposed canons, That as 
to vestry-men and wardens as finally adopted is 
in these words: ‘‘The wardens and deputies 
shall be chosen from among the communicants, 
and when practicable the vestry-men also; in 
any case the wardens, vestry-men, and deputies 
shall be men of unimpeachable moral character.”’ 
The terms of a fraternal union with the Free 
Church of England were upon. It was 
decided to omit the passage, ** He descended into 
hell,” from the Apostles’ Creed. The Nicene 
Creed was adopted without change. 
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THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


ALEexanbER II. is one of the most enlighten- 
ed and liberal rulers who ever wore the Russian 
crown. Succeeding to imperial power on the 
death of his father, Nrcnoxas L., at a time of 
gloom and disaster to the empire, he began his 
reign by inaugurating a series of important re- 
forms designed to elevate the character of the 
people and to promote commercial prosperity. 
On the return of peace, one of the first steps was 
the reduction of the army to the lowest limits 
compatible with the safety and dignity of the 
empire; the second was the emancipation of 
the serfs. In 1861 an imperial ukase liberated 
23,000,000 of human beings from bondage, under 
certain necessary conditions. A period of two 
years was assigned for the settlement of terms 
with regard to the quantity of land to be ceded, 
and the rent, labor, or purchase-money to be paid 





1818, during the reign of his uncle, ALEXANDER 
I. He married, in 1841, Marizr-ALeEXaNnDROV- 
wa, Princess of Hesse, by whom he has had a 
large family. He has twice narrowly escaped 
assassination. ‘The Czar is now in England, on 
a visit to Queen Victoria, to whose son, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, his daughter, the Grand 
Duchess Maris, was recently married. 





A PRAIRIE WIND-STORM. 


Ovr illustration on page 460 represents an 
incident frequently witnessed on the great plains 
of the far West—a party of emigrants seeking 
shelter from one of those fearful storms of wind 
that, like the simoom of the African deserts, 
burst upon the traveler almost without warning. 
The bright sunny sky changes in an instant, on 
the horizon line, to the most intense black; the 





SMELTING ORE IN COLORADO. 


Tue subject of our double-page drawing is the 
works of the Boston and Colorado Smelting Com- 
pany at Black Hawk, Colorado. The visitor to 
this little mining town, buried in deep ravines, 
surrounded by rugged mountains, is struck with 
surprise to find an extensive establishment, where 
the most intricate metallurgical processes are 
carried on. 

The company owning this establishment is 
composed mainly of Boston capitalists, and was 
organized by N. P. Hixt, formerly Professor of 
Chemistry in Brown University. The works 
were built in the spring of 1867, and since that 
time have been in constant and successful opera- 
tion under the management of Professor Hi.v. 

Previous to the starting of this enterprise the 
ores of Colorado were treated only by the stamp- 
ing and amalgamating process, by which, espe- 





























from the fire every eight hours, a ton @tleach 
charge. In this operation the sulphur t& eon- 
verted into sulphurous acid, and escapes into the 
chimneys. The base metals are changed from 
sulphurets into oxides, when the ore is ready for 
the smelting furnace. 

A large portion of the ores contains so much 
sulphur that it can be calcined without the aid 
of fuel. A thin layer of wood, sufficient to ig- 
nite the ore, is laid upon the ground, and about 
one hundred tons of ore piled upon it. ‘The 
wooden chimneys, as shown in the drawing, are 
for the purpose of igniting the wood in the cen- 
tre of the pile, which is done by throwing down 
burning charcoal. The layer of wood is con- 
sumed in about twelve hours, when the ore is 
thoroughly ignited, and burns for about two 
months. The result obtained in this process is 
the same as that on the calcining floors. 

From the calcining floors or the roasting yard 











for it. In 1864 the same boon was conferred 
upon the Polish serfs. As regards education, 
great efforts were made to place the state col- 
leges on a level with the best institutions of the 
kind in. Europe. A still more notable reform 
was the inauguration of elective representative 
assemblies in the provinces. 

Since the disastrous events in the Crimea Raus- 
sia has had two successful wars, one against the 
Ameer of Bokhara, 1866-68, and the other the 
recent expedition against Khiva. During the 
siege of Paris by the Germans the Czar declared 
that he no longer considered himself bound by 
those provisions of the treaty of 1856 which lim- 
ited his rights in the Black Sea. ‘This led to 
the conference held in London at the beginning 
of 1871, when the treaty was modified in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Czar. 

ALEXANDER was born on the 29th of April, 





THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


dark cloud rises like a wall, and advances with a 
rapidity and uproar that threaten overwhelming 
destruction. Experienced Western men know 
the danger of these sudden storms, and when 
overtaken by one hasten for shelter to some ra- 
vine or gully, where the force of the wind will be 
less perceptible. 

The party in our drawing have left the road 
and entered one of these ravines, which fortu- 
nately abound in the prairies, where they may 
remain sheltered until the storm has spent its 
fury. Emigrants unfamiliar with the sudden 


| changes of weather on the great plains, and heed- 


less of the warnings of the experienced, have 
sometimes braved the violence of these storms, 
and paid the penalty of foolhardiness with their 
lives. The months of March, April, October, 
and November are the ones most to be dreaded 
for these sudden tempests. 





cially from the richer ores, not more than half 
the noble metals were saved. By smelting, as 
conducted at these works, not only the gold and 
silver, but the baser metals, such as lead and 
copper, are extracted. Since the commence- 
merft of operations over forty thousand tons of 
ore from the mines of Colorado haye been re- 
duced, yielding several millions of dollars in gold 
and silver. 

The ore comes from the mine in large pieces, 
and first goes to the crusher, or Cornish rollers, 
where it is broken in pieces the size of pease. 
It is then sampled and assayed to determine 
its value. It then goes to the calcining floors. 
On these floors the ores are exposed to a grad- 
ually increasing heat, which is obtained by mov- 
ing the whole mass from the lower part of the 
floor toward the seat of the fire. The ores are 
charged on the part of the floor most remote 





the ore goes to the smelting furuaces. Of these 
the establishment has three, each having a ca- 
pacity for smelting about twelve tons a day. 
The charges contain three tons, and remain in 
the furnace about eight hours at a full white 
heat. When brought to a perfectly liquid state 
the quartz and iron and other base metal form a 
slag and come to the surface; the copper and 
lead combined with sulphur, coming with them, 
the gold and silver separate perfectly from the 
slag, constituting what is known as matte, and 
sink to the bottom. Our drawing shows the 
skimming of the slags, and at the same time the 
tapping of the furnace on the left-hand side, 
where the matte flows out into sand moulds. 
The weight of the matte is about one-twentieth 
of the original ore. 

After the smelting into matte comes a series 
of more intricate operations in liberating the 
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gold ati@’silver from their compounds with the 
base metals. The establishment represented in 
our drawing is the only one in the United States 
where this process is applied for the extraction 
of gold and silver. Swansea, in Wales, has two 
and Germany three establishments of this kind. 
his branch of the business is superintended by 
Mr. RicHarp Pearce, whose experience in con- 
ducting a similar work in Swansea for eight years 
made him a thorough master of the business. 
The matte is reduced to an impalpable pow- 
and then taken to the matte calciners, where 
t is kept for several hours at a low red heat, and 
eonstantly stirred. Several chemical changes 
tnke place, and the silver is reduced to a soluble 
sulphate, while the goFi is unchanged. This is 
the most difficult and delicate of opera- 
It requires the utmost skill and care to 


( © vl 
lisure good results, 

The calcined matte is put in tubs, shown in 
the upper part of our drawing. A continual 
tream of hot water filters through the mass, 
until the sulphate of silver is completely dis- 
solved. The stream of water flowing from the 
tanks carries the silver into a series of other 
anks, containing copper plates, whereon tl _ sil- 

ris prec ipitated. 

After this the silver is freed from all imr ‘rities 
by washing with acid, with the aid of stam, in 
urge conical tub shown in the drawi ;. 

[he mass remaining in the tanks » *r the 
silver has been washed out is then ‘treated in 
mall reverberatory furnaces for the extraction 
of the gold. The details of this process are too 
merous to admit of even a partial description. 

Che pure precipitated silver as it comes from 
he tub-rooms is put into the drying-pans to evap- 
orate the water. Then it is melted in black- 
lead crucibles by exposure to a white heat for 
two hours. In the background the crucible fur- 
nace is shown in full operation. When the silver 
s melted, the crucibles are handled by two men, 
wn in the drawing, and the contents poured 
into moulds. Each brick weighs over a thousand 
ounces, and represents a value of about $1400 in 


as sl 


L 
Che New York Mint estimates the silver com- 
ing from these works at an average fineness of 


995. The weekly shipments average nearly half 
a ton of fine silver, worth about $20,000, and 
gold of about the same value. 


Che bricks are turned over to WELLS, FarGo, 
Co., who inclose them in leather cases, and so 
send them to their final destination. 


Tae coral dealers of Naples, whither the headquar- 
of the world’s trade in thie beautiful production 

of one of Nature’s least pretentious creatures have 
een transferred during the present century from 
France, are fond of telling you that when the Czar 
Nicholas visited Naples, he utterly declined to look at 
any coral at all but the intensely deep and dark red 
variety with which the Nautch girls of India delight to 
set off their olive complexions and their flashing eyes. 
‘“* As for that pink coral,” said his Majesty, ‘it is sick; 


, 








I prefer the healthy.” Fashion has not confirmed the 
ukase of the Russian autocrat. Even at his own court, 
to-day, the pale soft rose-pink coral rivals the most 
precions gems in value, as an ornament of the blonde 
beauties of the North; while the dark crimson, beau- 
tifa) as it is, is turned over to Children’s baubles. All 
the Oriental lands, however—China, India, Persia— 
agree with the Czar; and it is fortunate that they do. 
For if they were to compete with Europe and America 
{or the rose-pink we prize so highly now, its cost would 
soon put it beyond the reach of any but millionaires, 
It is dear enough as it is; and yet when one sees how 
exquisitely it lends itself to the skill of the artistic jew- 
r, as at the wareroome of Starz & Manrovs, No. 22 
John Street (up stairs), may now be seen, it can hardly 
be thought too dear. It is seldom, indeed, that one 
house out of Italy is fortunate enough to secure so 
many perfect specimens of this variety of coral; and 
never in New York before have such deliciously fresh, 
nique, and charming combinations of this exquisite 
substance with judiciously tinted gold and diamonds 
heen exhibited as those with which Starr & Marovs 
now meet the coming Spring and early Summer, the 
one season of the year into which ornaments of rose- 
pink coral seem to come as naturally as the rosebuds 


themselves.—[{Com. } 


LIVER AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
By R. V. PIERCE, M.D. 

A healthy liver secretes each day about two 

id a half pounds of bile, which contains a great 
amount of waste material taken from the blood. 
When the liver becomes torpid or congested, it 
fails to eliminate this vast amount of noxious 
substance, which, therefore, remains to poison 
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Other symptoms are common, as bitter or bad 
taste in mouth, internal heat, palpi.ation, teasing 
cough, unsteady appetite, choking sensation in 
throat, bloating of stomach, pain in sides or about 
shoulders or back, coldness of extremities, etc., 
etc. Only a few of the above symptoms are 
likely to be present in any case at one time. The 
liver being the great depurating or blood-cleans- 
ing organ of the system—set this great ‘* house- 
keeper of our health” at work, and the foul cor- 
ruptions, which gender in the blood and rot out, 
as it were, the machinery of life, are gradually 
expelled from the system. For this purpose my 
Golden Medical Discovery, with very small doses 
daily of my Pleasant Purgative Pellets, are pre- 
eminently the articles needed. ‘They cure every 
kind of humor from the worst scrofula to the 
common pimple, blotch, or eruption. Great eat- 
ing ulcers kindly heal under their mighty cura- 
tive influence. Virulent blood poisons that lurk 
in the system are by them robbed of their terrors, 
and by their persevering and somewhat protract~ 
ed use the most tainted systems. may a com- 
pletely renovated and built up anew. Nnlarged 
glands, tumors, and swellings dwindle away and 
disappear under the influence of these great re- 
solvents. 





Kitt Dawnprvrr, keer THe Soar oLEean, and the 
hair in beautiful condition by the use of The Phalon 
Hair Invigorator. There is nothing like it. Beware of 
substitutes. Morse Manuraorugine Co., No. 9 Gold 
Street, New York.—{Com.] 








No MISTAKE aBout 1t.—The Improved Phalon Niext 
Bioomine Cerevs and Phalon ite Rose have no 








equals in perfumery. Get the genuine.—[Com.] 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Nenmwicm UNIVERSITY. —A Military 
i College. Preparatory and aeeee Com 4 
Tutor’s Course, $600 per year; Tuition, Board,and Wash. 
ing. Address Pror. CHARLES DOLE, Northfield, Vt. 

HE BEST “ELASTIC TRUSS” (for 

rupture) without metal sp is made by Pon- 
rroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York. Price $4 00, by 
mail. They also sell the best “ Elastic Stockings” for 
enlarged veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic ompperieg 
and Riding Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freckies, AND Tan, ask ry druggist for PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
EDONE and Piwrrie Remepy, the great Skin Mrprome 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms, Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor 
49 Bond St., New York, 
LADIES careful of 
their feet always wear 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 


CHANNED =), 
around the sole near the 


edge shows where the channel is cut. No more ragged 
soles. Make your dealer get them for you. 


CyASOLINE ¢ 


GAS MACHINES. 


Gravity, 80 to 90. Care- 
fully prepared and for 
sale to the trade or con- 
sumers in quantities to 
suit. 


Hudson River 
Oil Works, 


Office, 120 Maiden Lane. 

A four-year-old that can not 
SI LVER wear a shoe through at the 
TIPPED 


toe in ten days is not worth 
SHOES 


raising. Silver Tips prevent 















this. 





this way cost 20 per cent. 
less than hand sewed, and 
are their equal in every re- 
spect. 


SCHUBERTH & CO,, 


(Estas.isuep A.D. 1850), 
CARL HEUSER, SUCCESSOR, 


PUBLISHER & 
IMPORTER OF 
Formerly at 820 BROADWAY, 


as Removed, since May Ist, to 


641 BROADWAY, & 59 & 13th ST 








the biood, and be conveyed to every part of the 
system. What must be the condition of the 
blood when it is receiving and retaining each day 
two and a half-pounds of poison? Nature tries 
to work off this poison through other channels 
ud organs—the kidneys, lungs, skin, etc., but 
these organs become overtaxed in performing 
s labor in addition to their natural functions, 
und can not long withstand the pressure, but be- 
come variously diseased. 
rhe brain, whieh is the great electrical centre 
of all vitality, is unduly stimulated by the un- 
“aithy blood which passes to it from the heart, 
aud it fails to perform its office healthfully. Hence 
1¢ symptoms of bile poisoning, which are dull- 
ess, headache, incapacity to keep the mind on 
<\ny subject, impairment of memory, dizzy, sleepy, 
nervous feelings, gloomy forebodings, and ir- 
tability of temper. The blood itself being dis- 
ised, as it forms the sweat upon the surface of 
the skin, it is so irritating and poisonous that it 
oduces discolored brown spots, pimples, blotch- 
€s, and other eruptions, sores, boils, carbuncles, 





d serofulous tumors. The stomach, bowels, 
and other organs can not escape becoming effect- 
ed, sooner or later, and we have as the result 
eostiveness, piles, dropsy, Grspepsia, diarrhoea. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 


Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond every bey should have 
one. Any child can use it. 
Sent to your address on receipt 
of 50 ceuts and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 


229 Washington 8t., 
Boston, - - - Mass.== “= 


PECK & SNYDER’S 


ENCYCLOPADIA of Base-Ball and all OUT and IN- 
DOOR Sports and Games, One hundred and fifty colored 
Illustrations. Price 10c. Address 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


BBASE BALL| 


Fire-Works eerie Fic. 

















R. ESTERBROOK & C0. 
| STEEL PENS, | 


Works, Camden, N., J. 
Warchouse, 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

















Always ask your Stationer for 
ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


They are manufactured of the Finest Steel, 
by the most Skillful Workmen in the World, 
and are Warranted to give entire Satisfac- 
tion. Samples and Prices furnished on ap- 
plication, The attenti of T hers of 
Penmanship and the Writing Public is called 
to these PENS of GENUINE AMERICAN 
MANUF AGTURE.- 


GRANDE MAISON 
DE BLANC, 


6 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, 


PARIS. 


Manufacturers of 
TABLE & HOUSE LINEN, 
MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
LADIES’ OUTFITS, 
GENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS, 
COSTUMES. 











‘ASBESTOS 


ROOFING: 


Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Deal- 
ers. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H, W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. Estasiisuep 1853. 


_ FRENCH CHINA. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 
IMPORTERS, 


Are selling elegant Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Sets, 
Toilet Sets, Paris Clocks and Bronzes, Parian Marble 
Statuary, Table and Fancy Glassware, &c., &c., 

At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


80& 32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 
Branch House Limoges, France. 
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Munson's Phonography, 


The Complete Phonographer: being an Induct- 
ive Exposition of Phonography, with its Ap- 
plication to all Branches of Reporting, and 
affording the Fullest Instruction to those who 
have not the Assistance of an Oral Teacher ; 
also intended as a School-book. By James 
E.. Munson, Official Stenographer to the Sur- 
rogate’s Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


“This work is a complete instrnction-book tn the 
most modern and efficient system of short-hand writ- 
ing. There is now a great and increasing demand for 
phonography, and Munson’s system is the most pop- 
ular. It has recently been fully adopted and intro- 
duced in the College of the City of New York. 


Munson's Phonographic Charts, 


Two Phonographic Charts. By James E. Mcn- 
s0N. Sheets, each $1 25; Mounted, each 
$2 00; Two Charts on One Board, $3 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


s~ Hanrre & Baorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


\HORT-HAND WITHOUT A MAS- 
S TER, by which the art of taking down Lectures, 
Seosehes, Gia, o = be attained tT : few hours. 

postpaid, for cen Y HOURS 
COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 








Prior-List, 8. J. PARSELLS, 36 John S8t., N. Y. 





-IX BRILLIANT OROIDE WATCH- 
\ ES for $36. Six Chains, $9.. Sent CO. D. 
G. E. SMITH, 835 B ;Y¥ P.O. Box 3696, 


roadway, N. ¥ 





1-8 Prize Picture sent free! An in- 
THE TOLL GATE! ton od t BO nbinete toandl 
Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Burraxo, N. Y. 








GEO, W. READ & C0,, 


STEAM-BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 


HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
- Orders by — | promptly and faithfully executed. 





alt 


tarrh Remed 
with Dr. P 1 Do he 
the only aye > vig — o— m a 
icine can be perfectly app al 
of 3 and chambers in which wloers 
from which discharge pi 
ssful has thi 








GRAND BIBLE COMBINATION 


Represents in One Handsome Prospectus, 
aper, printing, illustrations, oa of binding, &c., 0 
Bue illustrated Explanatory Bible, Brown’s Selt-Inter- 
reting Bible, Pictorial German Bible, and Approved 
rman and English Catholic Bibles, FIVE of the 
Finest and most Salable Bibles ever offered to 
the American people. Full of Helpful and Ex- 
lanatory matter, Splendidly Illustrated. AGENTS 
WANTED. articulars free. Address JOHIN KE, 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Self-Propel- 


For CRIPPLES 
Can be easily 
in or out doors, 








i the use of 
"§ tate your weight,and send 
stamp for illus- \ trated catalogue 
of ifferent 1 A> 8t icoand rices. 
Wf A. 9 
Please men- No. 82 Platt St. 
N. Y. City. ” 


tion this paper. 
250,000 COPIES SOLD OF 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE!! 





the excellence of all Piano Methods, maintains the front 
rank, aad its sale ecli that of all others—Foreign or o— 
combined. The publi claim ite annual sale of myiee engtes in- 
le of itive and intrinsic t, and ite success is no 
excellence ‘n all its departmente—rudi- 

as 


ardson’s New Method,” thus contains over full music 
and is justly claimed to be the best Piano Method extant. Price $8.78 


PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 





PARASOLS 
Elegant Goods! Novel Styles'! 


MILLER, Manuracturer, 





6th Ave., cor, 22d St. 1125 Broadway, 
bet. 25th & 26th Sts. 


REPAIRING AND COVERING. 





Lea 


an «pln, 

® 2 @ re 

mUHIVA LAI eres 

Dok IVWALR k 
That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at eee Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at oy! rices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, boo. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely ed upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 

. _ 229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


EVERY BODY'S OWN PHYSICIAN, 
By C. W. Gleason, M. D. A useful and elegant volume 
of 480 pages; over 250 engravings. Price low. One 
agent oid 21 in one day. agen wanted. Terms lib- 
eral. H. N. McKINNE ‘O., 725 Sansom St., Phila. 


“EDEO RAPH 99 A new book on the art ot 


q e _ Writing by Sound; « com- 
plete system of Phonetic Short a—the shortest 




















. most simple, 
easy, and rehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, to report 
triske, epeceben, mee, &c. The Lord's Prayer is written with 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words minute. The unem- 


ployed should learn this art. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Agents wanted. 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 8. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa, 





ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flanmmation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that ‘Constitution Water” will not 
cure. P. O. Box 1568, N. ¥. 


ANUFACTURERS and ne wenger a4 
will find it to their interest to investigate a new 
Invention of permanent and increasing value—an arti- 

cle needed in every family. Address M. G., 
Care J. H. GATES, Cleveland, 0, 
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ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 


‘ora 
Hide-and-Seek 
—Whoop!” 

A new design for the 
lawn. Guaranteed to stand 
the weather. Figure life- 
size. Vase of iron for earth 
and flowers. 

Pedestal, 


Inclose 10 cents for Tilus- 








JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grawep ro Fit any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronud the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ No. 4 
DY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke fice ress, Yoke 
le ONL... os onanuettdiansee = 


UE WRAPPER.. “ 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILO. SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old)..........ccccccescece * 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Drese- 
_ (. rr tes . 15. * 87 


ekirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low.Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Nh sc0-sncdeuntebiesasccees don sos “&*@® 
Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 

TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
OEE WO oo. ces cnsckecdsoccesvecne * ¥ 


nd 
° 
— 
w 
Fs 
a 
2 
“ 
w 


d 
JACKET T WALKING re... * 
aie REDING(' TE WALKING 
a ee  emeened PO- 
INAISE WALKING SUIT................ - 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE W Ww _— SUIT. “ 
BLOUSE eye WALKING SUIT 7 
LADI oe BATHING OR GYM- 


PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... ” 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
MB ssiectnatnetccsshesdscess ” 
GLISH WALEKENG JACKET SUIT ....... * 
EMI - POLCe Ae bens mee) SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front.....:....... “ 
TIGH LFITTING DOU BLE- BREASTED RED- 
[N' E, with French Round Skirt......... ad 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
eT NE IL. a ndccbecenscscceses cence - 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walkin . 
DOLMAN DEMI- 


= 
— = 
“7a @ 


& & 88 88 Bes 


a 
_ 





Sleeves 
TIGHT-FITTING + panel RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. ad 

BOY’S WARDROBE, He enti with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and eugene 2, Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ = 4% 

ENGLISH BAS! tA | ate OVER SKIRT, and 
od nncekcsnccnuns esesapene * 

9 TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

— TROIS BASQUE, —_— Greek Over- 

and French Round Skirt............... “ 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Dent Over-skirt and 
INE HIB sc ccccccccccescesecsocve “ 17 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt * 19 

VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE W AL KINGSUIT “ 21 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


S$ $8 €& 


and _ Riding Skirt)................+. “ 22 
BELTED a th leun Apron and Demi- 
WRUNG BITES co's 00 0.005005.0000 0000 00. 00500 “ 98 


The me will send either Pattern by mail, 

paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN Nine 

| ~ will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please s -_ the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and — easure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discoun 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Um all of whom make 
rofit, 


We bave 


Factory warrant 

. le Sead Pre inustrated clr. 

cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


200 32% A MONTH TO AGENTS 


to sell x IMPROVED “HOME 
the only p aie tows low: 


sel Locke MACHINE, 

“Lock Stitch” Sewing 

Machine ever invented. Pitaress JOHNSON, CLARK 

& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsbu h, 
Pa.; Chicago, ii; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, 


T hair instant! 
JJEPILATIVE ‘itnons‘insugy to most delicate akin 
By mail 50c. Alchemic Co., BO. Box 187, Chicago, Tl. 











463 








Ladies’, pA 


equalin 
one free 


t 
Cifeular 
for 9 o's Tilustrated . New York 





Imitation Gold Watches, Chains and Jewelry. 


] has ' the brilliancy and durability of Gold. Pri 15, $20 
This mee = oar sizes, Patent Levers, sad id Se SS 
pearance and for time to Gold Watches. Chains from $2to$l2each. Alithe latest 
styles ofjeweiry at gne-ten -tenth oy tor & fi . De & A 
l order and we w Lunt the goods free of expense. Sen ACTORS 
‘Address, OOL. METAL WATCH F 4 


unting Cases and Chromoneter Balance 
Goodssent C. O. D. by express; by ordering six you 


AL WA’ 








GOODRICH'S 








BVERYE LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
crtunattemmgmenentet) H, GOODRIGH, (setts Sracisetet's: 
Zmwemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


HEMMERS 









20th THOUSAND IN PRESS.—Agents Wanted for 


Lieat.-Col, Peters, U. 8. Army, from facts dictated by 

if. The onl: aneais lifeever published. Ful! of adven- 

and valuable © pages, finely illus- 
Send fori |lustrated aa 

Address DUSTIN, MOILMAN 200. Conn. 


WATSON’S 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN: being Prin- 
ciples and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which 
are added Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with 
a Table of their Average Product and Chem- 
ical Constituents. By ALEXANDER WATSON. 
With Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


“The author here presents, in a digested and plain 
form, such directions and information as will, if ap- 
plied, enable every one who has a garden to supply 
the home-table with its pleasant and healthful prod- 
ucts at the least possible outlay of labor and expense, 
and add choice fruits and flowers to the family stock.” 





i 


toall. 








Pus.isusp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Harrez & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 
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Will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agus, cid and young, male and fe- 
make more 


selli: a 
Prevh and Ameri 


MURDER = 


est inducements to 


] es, Terms, — rll pr 
we Address KERY, Augusta, Maine. 


Profitable Pine 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
Ww. A. Henderson &Co. Cleveland, 0., or 8t.Louis,Mo 





Wontar es ay How to force the beard 
and hair to ; the hair to curl; to eradicate 
ers; and a “Great Sys 
All ANT gratis, Send two Post-Office 


Address 
Tar Curntosrry Co., 808 Walnut St. *Philedelphia, Pa. 





Great Ex¢itement !—Needle-Threading Thim- 
bles. Mo — made. Agents wanted ev- 
ery where. mmense. Write at once. 


W. P. SLENSBY, 50 Grand ee N. ¥. 


AGENTS “AND ‘OTHERS !— A Permanent 

weekly cash salary of $40. For hlet, address 

Wohns” card (p ~~ 4~ *), “7 wy NOVELTY 
ORKS,” Brighton, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, aT and BAZAR. 


of either will be sent Oy by GE 

OPRBPAT 1D, to any 8 Sibueriber | in the United 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harren's Macazineg, Hanrrer’s Weexty, and Harrer’s 

Bazag, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Stfscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2% cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werk ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. post 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanegr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Termes ros Apverristne tx Hagrer's Weexty anp 
Hazrer’s Bazan. 
p3/ a Weekly..—_Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 








lar. culars send 8-cent 8 


ow i. make plenty of money with ony S One Dol- 
r part tamp to 
GEORGE ROLL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


Harper's Bazar. 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Some new and reliable. Write at once. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
§ 18 co rs & CO., Kalamazoo, 








Patent Novel- 


A DAY. Employment for all. we 


$10 ties. Gro. L. Feuiton & Co., 119 Nassan St., 





pace WEEK to active AGENTS. 
day at home. Terme free. Address 
| $5 2 $9() San p Anton & Co., Portland, Maine. 








PORTABLE 


Soda Fountains 


$40, $50, $75, & $100. 


GOOD, DURABLE, _ _— 


Shipped Ready 
Manafactursd by J. 7 ‘HAPMAN & 
 Gletison, Ind. 





ow Sehd for a Catalogue. —_ 


ANTED—AGEN TS $75 to, $250 per per 


vi juce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED ‘Go “CoM ‘SENSE YAM: 
Y¥Y SEWING is Machine 
, hem, fell, oe cy a bind, braid 
embroider in a most manner. Price only $14, 

icensed and warranted for five years. ew. 
pay 3 ,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 











epumuah con bomete Ai SECO. 
lew York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, IIL, or 


LAST CHANCE 
AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


JULY 31st, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift - - « 
One Grand Cash Gift <= = = 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - - <- 25,000 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 15,000 each, 150,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 140,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 cach, 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each, 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100,000 








$250,000 
100,000 
75,000 


240 Cash Gifts, 500 each, 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets, - - + * %$ 5000 
HMlalwes = = = = = * 25 00 
Tenths, or each Coupon - - 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - - = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - + = 1,000 00 
For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 


Pusturo Liszary Buriprne, Loussvitie, Ky. 





Agents! ifyou want to make money, sell 


H URLY Bo 


The biggest thing yet. Humor, wit, PATHOS, LIFE, 
FUN, AND Laveuter. 350 Comic Cuts, The 
people yearn \° it. Jt will sell in dull times, Show it 
to a man and he surrenders. It 18 sURE FVERY TIME. 
Don’t bether with heavy books that nobody wants. Hu- 
mor is the thing that takes. AGENTS WANTED EVERY 
wuere. Send for circulars and exTRa TERMS to To-pay 
Pub. Co., Philadelphia, New York, Boston, or Chicago. 








Agents are now want- 

ed to canvass for two 

of the most desirable 

works ever offered to 

the public, viz. : The 
CYCLOPEDIA of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ececlesiastic- 
al Literature, by McCiiyroox anp 
Srrone, five volumes of which are now 
ready. And the Proceedings of 
the Sixth General Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance. 
To experienced and successful Canvas- 
sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 
ments. §#~ For further particulars in- 
quire of or address 


Avery Bill, 


|| Care per & Brothers, New York. 


—S 


———Y 




















AGENTS, SEND FOR : ee LAR AND TERMS! 


WILD LIFE vax FAR WEST! 


30 years’ adventures with Indians, Trappers, &c., on 
the border and in Mexico. Interesting and instruct- 
ive. Wiey, WATERMAN, & Eaton, Hartford, Conn 


“All the BEST, useful | Novelties, 

Novel Depot Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 
pgente Ww ~.; cnaeoane free. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pivms & Co., 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK: LID1. 


1. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Bogen of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Gzone Somwztn- 
rourtu. Translated by Erien EF. Faewer. With an 
Introduction by Wixwoov Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
om and with Two Map... 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 

00. 


IL. 

FIVE-MINUTE CHATS WITH YOUNG WOMEN, 
and Certain Other Parties. By Dio Lewrs, Authoi 
of “Our Girls,” &c., &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

III. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS, By Cuan.ies Nogpnsorr, Author 
of “California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence, “s 
&c., &e. Profasely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

IV. 

A FACT LIFE ON THE MODERN HIGHWAY; 
Being a Glance into the Railroad World from « 
New Point of View. By Joseru + Tlus- 
trated.” tgmo, Cloth, “! 90; Paper, $1 00. 


THE DO. ‘TRINE OF EVOLUTION: 1t8 Data, its 
Princip, 4, its Specudations, and its Theistic Bear- 
in by Auexanpex Wixonewt, LL.D., Chancellor 

yracuse University, Author of * Sketches of Cre- 
ation. ™ * Geological Chart," Reports on the Geology 
and Physiography of Michigan, &c., &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 
vi. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1873. Prepared by Prof. Srenoer F. 
Barry, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. La 
1zmo, over 800 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the Annual Records for 1871 and 1872.) The Three 
Volumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
Five Dollars. 

VIL. 


THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN 
PASTOR. By Sreruen H. Tyne, D.D., Rector of 
St. George's Church in the City of New York. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Students and Faculty of 
the School of Theology in the Boston University. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Vill. 


THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
India, ee, the Countries of Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). By Franx 
Vinoent, Jr. Magnificently illustrated with Ma 
Hs — and numerous Woodcuis. Crown 8vo, Clo 

50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Trollope’s Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Benedict's John Worthington’s Name. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. ' : 

Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 76; 8vo, , 
Paper, 75 cents, 

Talbot's Through Fire and Water. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Bulwer’s Parisians. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s eee pieden. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 7 

The Blue Ribbon. By Any Author of “St. Olaye's,” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. 

Jeaffreson's Lottie en: 





Illustrated. S8yo, 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss Braddon's Publicans*and Sinners. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 
Black's A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


T. Adolphus Trollope’s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

Farjeon’s Golden Grain. 
Grass.” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 

Wilkie Collins’ s Novels. (Harper's Library Edition.) 
Now ready: The New Magdalen.—The Wonen in 
White.— Poor Miss Finch.— Man end Wife.—The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-and-Seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—Armiduale.—Queen of Hearts.— 
With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. Other 
volumes will be issued shortly. 


A Sequel to “ Blade-o’- 





ea Harper & Baoruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ew Harren's Catatoove mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


=o Franxuin Square, N. Y. 
TYP 


Type p put up expressly for 
a Printers by the New Eneined 
BtType Foundry, 105 Washington 
8t., Boston, Mass. Send oan or © apocnen book. 
5 AGENTS W ANTED. Samples sent 
free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jemey. 





A MONTH made honestly with n Stencil and 
Key-Check outfits. Catalogue and ny Maan 
, Boston, 


A MONTH and expenses to good canvassers 
Articles new and staple as flour. Sam: 
free. DEAN & CO., New "Bedford, Mase 


GENTS WANTED.~— Men | or women. $i 


a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
genta, to 
RIDE, 767 Broadway, New York. 
Particulars 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


$600 


free. 8. 8. _ M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover 8 














ee, Ay terms to A 
$9 »() PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. 





2400 the best Family Paper in America, wi 
lars free. Ant Acrnor, 108 8, 4th St., St.Louis. 











(} [1 OLDEN DEN Onguent ent produces luxuriant Beard. Curlica 
T curisany hair; 25c. each. Dr. Watsa, Brooklyn, N x. 





Ww Write at once once to F. F. M. REED, Eighth St, New Y ork. 
D STATIONERY. Send 25 cents tor sample 

Yearly to Agents. 64 new ne page ae 

two $5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way, 4. . 
A DAY. Agents wanted every where. Particu- 
EACH WREK. te wanted. Particulars 

97: free. ORTH & CO. St Louls, Mo. 
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THE ARAB AND THE CAMEL. 


An Arab asked the loaded Camel whether he preferred to go up or down hill. 


Master,” said the Camel dryly, 


“Pray, 


‘is the straight way across the plain shut up ?”— sop. 








WOOD BROTHERS’ CO.) 


Offer a handsome assortment of Superior 
Cabriolets, Victorias, T Carts, 
and Pony Phaetons, 

OF THEIR OWN UNRIVALED MANUFACTURE, 


FROM NEW DESIGNS, 
At a LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices. 


Warerdoms,740 Broadway, New York. 


ECKER BatS 


GRANT (ORS SQUARE 
























A Fe SS SJ & 

33 UNIONSQUARE NEWYORK. 
(=F Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
*— containing Four Original Com- 
positions, mailed Free on application. 


, mga ~ 
R. HOEK & CoO., 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 
Type-revolving, Web-perfecting, Single 
and Double Cylinder, and Adam» 
PR INTING MACHINES, 
\Yashington and Smith Hand Presses, Self- Inking 
‘Sachines, &c. Every article connected with the art 
co! Letter-Press, Copper-Plate, and Lithographic Print- 
§ i gan d Book- Binding, Stereotyping and Electrotyping, 
iways on hand, or furnished at short notice. 
CAST-STEEL SAWS, 
Steam- Engines, Machinery, Iron and 
Brass Castings, &c. 
NEW YORK: 
Manufactory on Grand, Sheriff, Broome & Columbia Sts. 
Vareroom, cor. Grand and Sheriff Streets. 


IN THE 


WORLD! 


> BLATCHLEY’S 
Horizontal 
ICE-CREAM 
FREEZER 
(Tingley’s Patent) | 
For Saloons, Ho- 
tels, Ice-Cream 
Manufacturers, or 





Families. 
Stands entirely 
b. : Unrivaled. 
The closed Head will save Ice enough in one season 
to pay for the Machine. The Tub requires but one fill- 
ing to freeze. Sizes,% to 40 quarts. For sale by the 
trade generally. 
If you want the BEST, inquire for BLATCH- 
LEWS FREEZER, If not for sale in your | 
town, send direct to 


CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AW RENCE BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKFE 
“; 








_ FISHERMEN! 
I Wi IN ES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
“I Baltimore, Md, 


THE BEST 





AT SARATOGA SPRINGS. - 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
BRESLIN, PURCELL, & ©0., Proprietors, 
Will ro June 1, at 1 poser prices. $21 per week for 


June; $28 per week for July and August. 
Rooms can be aged at the Metropolitan Hotel or 
Gilsey House, New a City. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


53,000 — 


hd in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 











in four parts, viz.: Ist, MATHEMATIOAL; 2d, Optica. 


Scuoor APPARATUS. Mailed to any y addrese A 10 cts. 
each. Jams W. QUEEN 
601 Broadw ay, N. Y. ; 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





popularity. 
g27~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 


~ EMERY WHEELS. 


EMERY MACHINERY. 

’ J. F. ROGERS & CO., 
91 Liberty St., 

Send for Circular. New York. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
most beautifal. in 














Organs & Melodeons. 





= 


“te J L. 1 Mt Tron Works, 90 Beekman Street, New Yon. 


The Largest Assortment of Fountains, og Conservatory Fountains, ps deat Settees, and 
Garden Chairs to be found in the country. Catalogues and Samples can be seen at all the Prin- 
cipal Hardware and Plumbing Establishments throughout the United States. 


Kn A E Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 




















WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 
NEW YORK.  —_ 


OF THE MULTITUDES whose avocations restrict them woe a 
sitting posture, more than two-thirds suffer from Constipation. Do they 
not know that an occasional resort to 


 Tarants Seltzer Aperient 


















WATERS’ 
+ 
Phiiharmonic: 


ORGANS nah ehical 


) 
mate, and combine PURITY y Vv 


round 
reat volume tone. Memaee ‘or 
PA LOR, CHURC or MUSIC HALL. 
WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 
have great ower and q fine singing tone, 
with all m vements, and are the 
BEST PIANOS oS MADE. . These sand 


Pianos are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 

EXTREMELY LOW for cash or eash, 

and balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 

ments.Second-hand instruments taken 

inexchange. AGENTS WANTED iu eve 

County inihe U. 8S. and Canada. A libera 

discount to Ministers, Churches, Schools, 

etc. ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUES MATLED. 
HORACE WATERS & 8O 

481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 2 bser. | 


Opera Glasses 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED MANUALS 








INSTRUMENTS ; 3d, Macro Lantern ; 4th, Purstoat ann 





VENTILATE YOUR HAT, 2evfec 


tion secured by using the Revolving Ven- 
tilator, to be found at your Hatter’s. Very 
a Patents in U. 8. and we he | 





BRACHER, 77 Greene S8t., 


would prevent all their misery? Its regulating properties are unparal- 
leled. For sale by all dealers in medicines. 








18 7 kh 





‘Harper's Guide to Europe 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, om Belgium, Hol- YNIN 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, This Swing Mashtne pooee the beet ee 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, is Sewing-Machine gives ¢ “ 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproxe an’ ‘Saw e mat aay ant ht ion. 
FETRIDGE. With Maps and Plans of Cities. | apply to DOMESTIC S.-M. CO., New York. 
 atrogh - (1878). Large 12mo, Leather “The only reliable articles for MARKING 
7 - are PAYSON’S or BRIGGS'S INDELIBLE 
( INK, and BRIGGS’S MARKING PEN. 


ye Sold by all dealers, singly or in 
COMBINATION. 
Samples free for 75c. S22 Travelin ~~ 


vassers wanted by F. H. STODDA 
CO., Northampton, Mass. 


ON! 


. tion of Tourists, Artists, and 
| aeeeee — called to the qreatest ian LS ag ane of 





I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable ‘‘ Hand-Book for Travellers in yg and the 
East.” You have evidently spare no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, Jou 
Merepitu Reap, Jn., United States Minister at Greece 











t is for Sketching Purposes, 
EF” Hanran & Brotuens will send the above work by the again Onhess ond ee Pal particulars 1nd de- 
aoa price, y 8 any part of he United States, scriptive Circular, with samples, sent free, & ddress 
m retpt we . EK. RAYNOLDS & C 


136 WORTH FOR 50c, 


LUME’S ALBUM.” Each number has 382 large | 
~ Ae age first-class Piano Music. Best songs, 
Poa Bee &c., by Abt, Kucken, 
Mendchedng’ Claribel yy Faust, Parlow, Her- | 
mann, &c., for 50 cents mailed. [37 Catalogues free. | 
FRED. BLUME, 27 Union Square, New York. 


turers of Artists’ Materials, 
annem ond aioe rs 108 ‘Fulton St., N. 


ses. 7%. Best 
rinting Pres * Made! 
for TTF Size for — 


=4 Envelopes, .~ culars, Etc. 

M do their own Print: and Ad- 
os pee si Keamtomrn hte delight- 
Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, — to the Manufacturers, 
& C0., Meriden, Conn. 
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A FLEMISH SOLDIER. 


Wuewn, according to Uncle Toby, ‘‘our sol- 
diers swore terribly in Flanders,” it is not un- 
likely the temper of the English was a little 
excited by the demeanor of some of those phleg- 
matic warriors with whom they came in contact, 
The mercenaries who helped the English in the 
great wars were often enough provocative of 
British spleen; and though many of them were 
good comrades enough, and had fought till their 
wrinkled faces scarcely bore more seams than 
represented each a battle, they had an irritating 
way with them, as men must have who are ac- 
customed to fight only for pay, and to hire out 
their arms to the leader who will take them where 
most crowns are to be earned in exchange for 
hard knocks. Yet there had been men among 
those old Flemish reg- 
iments who knew what 
it was to fight for a 
cause, and to take up 
the sword for con- 
science’ sake—old sol- 
diers, who could tell 
strange tales of the 
times when their fore- 
fathers fought at Haar- 
lem, and W1LL1AM the 
Silent wore the easy 
surtout and the wide- 
flapped corded hat of 
the ‘* Beggars” who 
made the Dutch Re- 
public. 

It is such a repre- 
sentative Fleming who 
appears in ADRIEN 
Marte’s characteristic 
picture, reproduced in 
our engraving. The 
high narrow forehead ; 
the calm, fearless de- 
meanor, which could 
be stirred to defiance 
by ‘‘a choleric word ;” 
the sunburned, lean, 
furrowed face; the 
long regular features, 
with their thoughtful 
expression ; the delib- 
erate puff with which 
the intermittent whiff 
from the old-fashioned, 
straight-stemmed to- 
bacco-pipe is emitted 
from the thin lips; the 
air and attitude of the 
hero over his tall glass 
of thin ale—are char- 

suggest- 
ive as a study which 
has about it something 
historieal, aad does not 
altogether lack the ro- 
mantic element insep- 
arable from a true work 
of art. 


MOUNT ABARAT. 


One of our illus- 
trations on page 468 
represents the Mount 
Ararat—there are sev- 
eral high mountains 
in Asia bearing that 
name—which is repu- 
ted to be the one on 
whose summit, accord- 
ing to the Scriptural 
account, Noan’s ark 
rested when the waters 
of the great flood be- 
gan to subside, the 
Ararat of Armenia, 
It rises majestically to 
the height of 13,000 
feet above the sur- 
rounding plains, which 
are themselves 4000 
feet above the level of 
the sea. It is cone- 
shaped, and so light 
and pure is the atmos- 
phere of Armenia that 
even its upper summit 
is rarely concealed by 
clouds. Once it was 
supposed to have a dou- 
ble peak, but recent 
surveys have shown 
that the second mount- 
ain or peak, as seen in 
our illustration, is full 
twelve miles distant 
from the true summit, 
and it is now called the 
Lesser Ararat. The 
mountain is enthusi- 
astically described by 
travelers. Smiru and 
Dwieut, in their Re- 
searches in Armenia, remark that in no part of 
the world had they seen any mountain whose 
imposing appearance could plead half so power- 
fully as this a claim to the honor of having once 
been the stepping-stone between the old world 
and the new. Sir B. Ker Porter writes: ‘It 
appeared as if the hugest mountains of the world 
had been piled upon each other to form this one 
sublime immensity of earth and rocks and snow. 
The icy peaks of its double heads rose majestic- 
ally into the clear and cloudless heavens; the 
sun blazed bright upon them, and the reflection 
sent forth a dazzling radiance equal to other 
suns. My eye, not able to rest for any length 
of time upon the blinding glory of its summits, 
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wandered down the apparently interminable sides 
till I could no longer trace their vast lines in the 
mists of the horizon, when an irrepressible im- 
pulse immediately carrying my eye upward again, 


| refixed my gaze upon the awful glare of Ararat.” 


To the same effect Morrer writes: ‘* Nothing 
can be more beautiful than its shape, more aw- 
ful than its height. All the surrounding mount- 
ains sink into insignificance when compared to 
it. It is perfect in all its parts; no hard rugged 
feature, no unnatural prominences; every thing 


is in harmony, and all combines to render it one 


| 
| 


of the sublimest objects in nature.” 

The honor of being the first to reach the sum- 
mit of Mount Ararat belongs to the German | 
traveler Dr. Parrot, in 1829. Several previ- 
ous attempts had been made, but few persons 


had got beyond the line of perpetual snow. ‘The | 
_ 
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perpetual sn@w is waste and dreary, and unvisit- | mitted to their care, would have been a greater 


ed by bird of beast. ‘The solitude and silence 
that reign there are described as overwhelming. 
Arguri, the ouly village known to have been 
built on its slopes, marks the spot where, ac- 
cording to tradition, Noau planted his vineyard. 
Lower down in the plain of Araxes is Nakhche- 
van, where the patriarch is reputed to have been 
buried, 

There is nothing but popular traditions to con- 
nect Mount Ararat with the resting-place of the 
ark after the flood. Scholars have long since 
pointed out the fact that the name nowhere oc- 
curs in Scripture as that of a mountain, but only 
as the name of a country, now conceded to be 
Armenia, upon the “‘ mountains” of which the 
ark rested, and we possess no historical data 
for fixing on any one of the numerous mount- 
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French traveler TourNeErort, in 1700, long-per- 
severed in the face of many difficulties, but was 
foiled in the end. About a century later the 
Pasha of Bayazid undertook the ascent, with no 
better success. Dr. Parrot, who was in the 
employment of the Russian government, made 
two unsuccessful attempts before he and his par- 
ty finally reached the summit. They found it 
to be a slightly convex, almost circular, plat- 
form, about two hundred feet in diameter, com- 


| posed of eternal ice, unbroken by a rock orstone. 


Parrot surmised that the ark might have rest- 





| ed in the depression between the greater and the 


lesser peaks, 
The region immediately below the limit of 


ains in that region as the scene of that event. 
It is now supposed by scholars that the ark 
grounded on one of the lower peaks of the chain 
of mountains encircling that region. ‘This sup- 
position best accords with the nature of the 
circumstances, and does not conflict with the 
language of the Scriptural account. If this sup- 
position be correct, then, for any thing that ap- 
pears to the contrary, the ark did not touch the 
earth until the waters were abated to a level with 
the lower valleys or plains, and consequently the 
inmates were not left upon a dreary elevation of 
16.000 feet, never till of late deemed accessible 
to human footsteps, and their safe descent from 
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which, along with all the ‘‘ living creatures” com- | 


miracle than their deliverance from the flood. 

Ihe ancients, however, attached a peculiar 
sacredness to the tops of high mountains, and 
hence the tradition was early propagated that 
the ark rested on some such lofty ‘prominence 
The oldest tradition fixed oa one of the chain 
of mountains which separates Armenia on the 
south from Mesopotamia. This opinion pre- 
vailed among the Chaldeans. Joseruvs men- 
tions a tradition that the remains of the ark 
were to be found on a mountain in Armenia, 
and that the people used to carry off pieces of 
the bitumen to be worn as amuiets. ‘The wood 
of the ark was also used as a charm against 
disease. 

The general result of modern investigations 
seems to be that, while no particular mountain 
can be pointed out as the 
resting-place of the ark 
after the subsidence of 
the flood, the elevation 
of the Armenia plateau 
would make it the nat- 
ural scene of that event, 
while its geographical 
position and its physic- 
al character would se- 
cure an impartial dis- 
tribution of the families 
of mankind to the va- 
rious quariers of the 
world. The climate 
would furnish a power- 
ful inducement to seek 
the more tempting re- 
gions on all sides of it. 
At the same time, the 
character of the vege- 
tation was especially 
adapted to the nomad 
state in which we may 
conceive the early gen- 
erations of Noan'’s 
descendants to have 
lived. 

The. sketch from 
which our picture of 
Mount Ararat is en- 
graved was made on 
the spot by Mr. F. C. 
Lewis. 


CHINESE CUSTOMS. 
In Europe nation 
differs from nation 
rather by shades and 
degrees than by con- 
trast. The French af- 
fect onions, the Span- 
ish garlic, and the 
Welshmen leeks. ‘The 
Chinese run in @ sort 
of parallel of violent 
opposites. As an ex- 
ample, the European 
has decided that min- 
isters of religion should 
wear a costume, and 
that it should be black ; 
Chinese also agree that 
their priests shall wear 
a distinctive habit, but 
it must be bright yel- 
low. Europeans signi- 
fy their mourning for 
their dead by putting 
on biack raiments ; 
Chinese lament their 
ancestors by donning 
garments of white. 
Like ourselves, the 
Chinese make the one 
mighty fact of death 
of stringent impor- 
tance, but the inevita- 
ble act of dying they 
regard as of little mo- 
ment. The consequent 
funeral operations out- 
vie our own absurdities 
in that line to a pitch 
which, to our mind, 
approaches lunacy, 
and pluming ourselves 
greatly upon our su- 
perior enlightenment, 
we are apt to overlook 
that it is littl more 
than contrast. ‘They 
believe, like Christians, 
in the resurrection of 
the body, and they hold 
that belief in so deter- 
mined a manner that 
Hi they absolutely take 
ty wah more precautions for 
ane Hil | the preservation of the 
wil ll body when dead than 
when alive; and the 
money and care lavish- 
ed upon the inanimate 
clay, bones, or dust are frequently the result of the 
deprivation of the living. Many a Chinese will 
expend his last farthing and go supperless to his 
mat rather than not light the evening joss-candle 
upon his little altar in honor of his defunct fela- 
tives. In the method of the ceremonial of dying 
they differ in toto from us. Whereas we feel it 
incumbent to surround a death-bed with weeping 
friends and relatives, lawyers, doetors, and par- 
son, the Chinese most ruthlessly abandon their 
dying; thrust them from theis beds, drag them 
from their houses into the nearest Open space 
they can find, where they have to expire alone as 
best they may, friends and neighbors keeping 
aloof until the last breath bas been drawn. 
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THE VESUVIUS RAILWAY. 
Tue old passion for mountain climbing seems 
o be dying out among modern tourists. ‘They 
are either. growing too lazy for the exertion, or | 


begrudgé 
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time required for such excursions 


In America we have the Mount Wash- 


at turns of 


pects 


iscent 


ilway, which not only saves the fatigue 


on foot, but robs the tourist of half 

There ‘is no leisurely sitting down 
the road to enjoy the changing as- 
scenery, no stopping to gather flow- 
ses, nor for filling the sketch-book | 


| sketch of the projected work. 
| be finished in course of time, and with its com- 
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with. pleasant reminiscences of the walk. In- 
valids and old ladies might be excused for avail- 
ing themselves of the easier mode of ascent, but 


no person sound of body and sane of mind should | 


allow himself to be cheated out of the way-side 
pleasures of the climb. 

And now it is proposed to run a railway sim- 
ilar to that of Mount Washington up to the very 
crater of Vesuvius. We give on this page a 
It will no doubt 


pletion half the charm and romance surrounding 
the ascent will vanish. It is, to be sure, toil- 


| 


some and fatiguing, and many tourists are con- 
sequently deterred from making it who would 
willingly make the ascension by rail, and gladly 
dispense with the romance and the jollity of a 
merry foot excursion for the sake of the comfort 
and the speed of the new mode, But we ven- 
ture to say that no one who has ever climbed the 
rugged and precipitous sides of the famous vol- 
cano with a pleasant party, attended by half a 
dozen guides and assistants in the picturesque 
costume of that part of Italy, would consent to 
be drawn up in a luxuriously furnished railway 
car, and be compelled to arrange his movements 











by a railway time-table. There is something so 
utterly unromantic and commonplace in the very 
idea that none but a commonplace mind can re- 
gard it without aversion. 

Now that these mountain railway projects have 
once been set in operation, we may expect to en- 
counter them every where. The Alpine Club 
will have to transfer itself to other scenes of ven- 
turesome activity; for what lover of mountain 
climbing would endure to witness the desecration 
by the iron horse of the sublime heights once 
traversed only by the chamois-hunter and the 
daring adventurer in search of untrodden peaks ? 























THE MOUNT VESUVIUS RAILWAY. 











